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By the Way 


N. C. Abbott, Superintendent of the Nebraska School for 
the Blind at Nebraska City, is a veteran contributor to Nebraska 
History. The career and character of Silas A. Holcomb, which 
we are printing in two parts, is an intimate and personal topic 
for Mr. Abbott. No other author is in position to give such an 
intimate and fair picture of Nebraska’s first Populist governor. 


Edgar N. Johnson is Professor of European history at the 
University of Nebraska. He is on leave to serve in the Office of 
Strategic Services and was assigned a chief consultant in the 
occupation of Austria. He thus entered Austria with advanced 
occupation forces. He also visited many important points in the 
American zone in Germany. Mr. Johnson will return to Germany 
for six months as a civilian liaison consultant between the mili- 
tary commander and local German officials. 


LeRoy R.Hafen, Director of the Colorado State Historical 
Society, is a well-known figure to the historical world. Many 
Nebraskans have visited his excellent institution in Denver. 
Nebraska Historical Society and Native Sons and Daughters are 
especially grateful for this excellent paper as the main address at 


their annual dinner meeting. 


William Milner is manager of the Omaha Airport. He has 
followed the development of aviation in detail, and he knows the 
Nebraska facilities as very few persons could know them, His 
address to the annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska gives a vision of the years ahead. 


Silas A. Holcomb* 


N. C. Appottr 


This address fulfills a promise given in March, 1919, to 
Silas Holcomb, a gracious gentleman whom I admired and whose 
warm friendship over a period of years I cherished. 

I seriously wonder whether any other man has served the 
state in more exalted posts than Holcomb or rendered on the 
whole a finer service. He covered the gamut of district judge, 
governor, judge of the supreme court, chief justice of the su- 
preme court, member of the Board of Control of state institu- 
tions and Chairman of the Board. 

My personal knowledge and acquaintance with him began 
in 1894 when he was first a candidate for governor, age 36, 
and I a rather cocky university student, age 20, and was ended 
cnly with his death in 1920, more than a quarter-century after. 
A part of this time we were on terms of real friendship, a much 
closer understanding than might reasonably be expected from 
the sixteen years difference in our ages. These notes are a per- 
sonal narrative of some high points of contact and appraisal 
rather than an attempt at biography. 

In the summer of 1894 I was at home in Fremont, Nebras- 
ka, awaiting the opening of the school year at the University of 
Nebraska. I was expecting to return to my work in the junior 
year. Near the close of the summer, the political parties met 
in their respective conventions, the Republicans nominating 
Thomas J. Majors, of Peru, for Governor; the Democrats and 
Populists effecting a fusion, with Silas A. Holcomb of Broken 
Bow as their standard bearer. This nomination of Colonel Ma- 
jors resulted immediately in the repudiation of Majors by 
Edward Rosewater, talented and hard-hitting editor of the Oma- 
ha Bee, and in the beginning of an acrimonious campaign which 
put Holcomb in the State Capitol. 

Mr. Rosewater chose to open his campaign at Fremont, 
largely, I suspect, because L. D. Richards lived in my home 





*This article was developed from an address given before a joint 
meeting of the Lincoln and the Lancaster County Bar Associations 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, October 27, 1941. 
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town and had entered immediately after the nomination of Hol- 
comb into an assault against Mr. Rosewater and Rosewater’s 
motives, Richards had lost the governorship four years previous- 
ly and had publicly dared Rosewater to speak in the county seat 
of Dodge County. The threatened bolt of Edward Rosewater 
had not been a milk-and-water gesture. It was full of pepper 
and Capsicum. The diminutive editor was on the ground during 
the Populist convention. He could be seen whispering in the 
ears of delegates. At times he had to climb on a higher step of 
the hotel stairway to get his lips near the ear of a tall delegate. 
His bristly mustache must have tickled a sensitive ear lobe. 


The Fremont meeting was held in the old Love Theatre, 
on Broad Street, directly west of the present Pathfinder Hotel, 
and was attended by many people. Hardly had Rosewater be- 
gun his address when a messenger entered with a carefully pre- 
pared letter from Mr. Richards, in which it was again charged 
by the candidate of four years previous that he had been de- 
ceived and sold out by the great Republican editor. Mr. Rose- 
water was loaded for such an attack and began one of the most 
masterly political addresses that I have ever listened to. He had 
hundreds of editorials clipped from the Bee and read one after 
another, showing how he had written indefatigably for the 
candidate. Rosewater then asserted, “Mr. Richards, unfortun- 
ately, lost that campaign because of cowardice--he would not 
announce publicly whether he was wet or dry, and he was fear- 
ed by both sides.” 


This Fremont address opened the campaign, as I have ob- 
served, and for more than two months Mr. Rosewater was in 
the thick of one of the most vituperative campaigns ever fought 
in Nebraska. He wrote stinging editorials. He gave scores of 
speeches. Many of the addresses were printed complete, and 
then thousands of copies of the Bee were scattered free at homes 
over the various towns and villages. | remember well how I 
earned several dollars by carrying these extras into the suburbs 
of Lincoln. Dr. Addison E. Sheldon once said the weekly Bee 
was sent to 1100 voters in Dawes County free for two months 
continuously before this vehement campaign came to a close. 


Holcomb was elected by about 3,000 votes and again Mr. 
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Rosewater had to enter into another acrimonious struggle to 
keep the successful candidate from being counted out. It was 
believed by many people that this very thing had happened in 
the *90 election when James E. Boyd had been seated instead 
of John H. Powers. In a letter to my father, Dr. Luther J. Ab- 
bott, dated November 11, 1894, Rosewater says: 


I have been kept busy ever since the election in thwart- 
ing the conspirators who are trying to count out Judge Hol- 
comb. I doubt very much whether they will be able to ac- 
complish anything in the face of the fact that he has over 
3000 plurality, in spite of the importation ot more than 10,- 
000 non-residents and the colossal sums of money that have 
been squandered in trying to defeat him. We are now on 
the trail of an attempt to defraud Holcomb by reversal of 
the figures in the returns of Phelps County. Have despatch- 
ed a man to Holdrege this morning and we shall compel 
the clerk who perpetrated this fraud to send a corrected re- 
turn to the Secretary of State or we will send him to the 
penitentiary. 

At that time, the hundreds of appointments made by the gov- 
ernor were counted as the spoils of war. Immediately my father 
began a campaign to secure the appointment as superintendent of 
the Nebraska State Hospital for the Insane, located at Lincoln. 
The Republicans held the state offices outside of the governor- 
ship and were in control of the Board of Public Lands and Build- 
ings. Dr. John Hay, superintendent of the hospital, refused to 
relinquish his position until the governor of the state instituted 
court proceedings, and this test casé determined the right of the 
governor to discharge institutional executives and other appoin- 
tive officers and to replace them with his own choice within 
limits of the various statutes. The Lincoln Call announced this 
decision on its front page in large type, “A Hay Fire.” 

Father served the two terms while Holcomb remained gov- 
ernor. I spent much of my time at the Lincoln hospital, during 
the quadrennium, rooming with father away up on the top 
floor, center of the main building. No one might have dreamed 
of the family’s moving in after delivery of the court decision 
nor have thought this would be a point of vantage during a most 
strenuous presidential canvass. A star performer and his satel- 
lites, brother, brother-in-law, statesmen and politicians great and 
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small were often entertained within, and many frequently dined 
at our refectory table. On the niggardly salary of Nebraska’s 
grasshopper constitution no governor friendly to a presidential 
candidate’s cause could adequately do the honors to visiting na- 
tional committeemen, senators and quasi-statesmen. The guber- 
natorial salary was then $2,500 a year--nothing more. 

In order to understand the somewhat surprising career of 
Silas Alexander Holcomb one must review cursorily the con- 
ditions out of which he achieved preferment. For many years 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century there had been 
economic unrest of intense degree among laborers and farmers 
over the United States. Unions had been formed among various 
groups and the Farmers Alliance, to point out one, had gained 
strength and developed a malcontent leadership especially in the 
middle west, northwest, and in some southern states. 

Out of these conditions grew the People’s Indpendent Par- 
ty, commonly called “Populist,” which gained some notable vic- 
tories in the fifteen years around the turn of the century. The 
convention of national scope held in Omaha, July 4, 1892, was 
the great focus for these elements of discontent. The platform 
written by Ignatius Donnelly was a masterpiece in its summary 
of grievances. 

Nebraska was conspicuous in this movement--a new party 
contending against the Republican and Democratic organizations 
--and Holcomb became one of the outstanding figures. William 
Jennings Bryan was undoubtedly a chief adviser, spending his 
energy on fusion of Populists and left-wing Democrats, or Sil- 
vercrats, though he retained membership in the Democratic par- 
ty. William Vincent Allen through this fusion served eight years 
in the United States Senate. On account of serious dissension, 
the old Jacksonian party was soon badly split. 

Here in our own state the carnage was extreme as the older 
Morton, Conservative, hurled heavy tomahawk at the younger 
Bryan, Commoner, who in turn retaliated with biting javelin. At 
times the weapons on each side might more appropriately have 
been termed Chinese stink-bombs. 

The Silverite Democrats were nearly everywhre in favor of 
an amalgamation of party strength with Populists. In Nebraska 
such a union, it appeared, might lead to a general victory. Since 
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the beginning of statehood, Nebraska Democrats had been able 
to slip through a state officer on only two occasions--a treasurer 
in 1888 and James E.Boyd as governor in 1890, 

Not only were the Silver Democrats eager to use the new 
party for advantage at election but there were some cleavages in 
the Republican party as well. Edward Rosewater, antimonopolist 
editor of the Omaha Bee was strongly opposed to the old guard, 
notably to Thomas J. Majors and Church Howe. 

In the pre-convention canvass to nominate a candidate for 
governor by the Republicans in 1892 it looked for a time as 
though Majors would certainly win. But Rosewater searched for 
good material and picked Lorenzo Crounse, then serving in 
Washingten as assistant secretary of the Treasury. Crounse had 
been a distinguished officer in Nebraska and was nominated by 
the convention. In a heated campaign he was elected governor, 
the democratic World-Herald being quiescent since Crounse was 
the father-in-law of Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Democratic editor 
and chief owner of the usually aggressive Omaha publication. 

In the so-called off-year election of 1893 when University 
regents and judicial officers were chosen, a name practically new 
in state politics came to the front. it was that of Silas Holcomb 
of Custer county. He made an aggressive campaign against the 
Republican and Democratic candidates and in doing this gained 
state-wide publicity and attracted the attention of Edward Rose- 
water. 

The impression made on Rosewater was so indelible that a 
year later, in the fall of 1894, the editor of the Bee let it be 
known by grapevine intelligence that if the Populists would nom- 
inate Holcomb for governor at their convention, the Bee would 
make a vigorous campaign in favor of the gentleman from Brok- 
en Bow. Rosewater was at the time Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Nebraska. A fusion with the Democratic party 
was effected by the strategy of W. J. Bryan, and Holcomb was 
chosen at the ensuing election by slightly more than 3000 votes. 

The nomination of Judge Holcomb as a candidate for gov- 
ernor came as an utter surprise. A few days before he had noti- 
fied the party leaders that he would not accept a nomination to 
Congress; he was pleased with his district judgeship. When 
word reached him on the day before the gubernatorial conven- 
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tion that state leaders wanted him and that he might be elected, 
he could hardly believe the story. It took some real argument to 
persuade him to let his name be used. 

Holcomb’s background was typical of Nebraskans of his 
generation. He was a native of Indiana, born August 25, 1858 
in Gibson County, near Princetown. His father was John C. Hol 
comb, a native of Virginia. Coming to Nebraska in 1879 with 
his mother, two brothers and a sister, he taught school for a sea- 
son in Hamilton county. In 1880 he entered the law office of 
Thummel and Platt at Grand Island. Previous study in the office 
of his uncle, Silas M. Holcomb, at Ft. Branch, Indiana, had giv- 
en him a start in legal knowledge. By 1882 he was ready for the 
bar examination which he successfully passed. This test for a 
license as attorney was held in the court of A. M. Post at Cent- 
ral City. The examiner was M. B. Reese, prosecutor for that dis- 
trict. Both of these men Holcomb was destined to meet later in 
political controversy. 

In 1882, Holcomb married a Nebraska girl, Miss Martha 
Alice Brinson, who had been born in Cass County. At the time 
of his election as governor, there were three children in the fam- 
ily--Harold, nine; Marian, seven; and Nettie, five. 

The family moved from Grand Island in the spring of 1883 
and settled in the fast-growing town of Broken Bow, largest 
community in vast Custer county. Soon after reaching Broken 
Bow, Silas entered into partnership with his brother-in-law, J. 
S. Kirkpatrick, under the firm name of Kirkpatrick & Holcomb. 

Holcomb was naturally interested in governmental problems 
and took to politics as a movie star to the limelight. He became 
clerk of the township, ran for state representative, served on the 
school board for ten years, and at the early age of 33 was elected 
judge of the Twelfth District. In that election he defeated F. 
G. Hamer who, twenty years later, was elected to the Supreme 


Court. 
II 


Early in January, 1895, Silas A. Holcomb took the oath of 
office as Governor of the State of Nebraska. The executive was 
a mild radical, but radicalism was not so mild in the legislature. 
The other state officers were of the old party--stand-pat Repub- 
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licans. If the Populists were full of joy at arriving, at least in 
part, in the promised land of office-holding, their opponents 
suffered agony and humiliating anger at the change effected 
and about to be still more generally effected. This was really 
the first break in conservative control in twenty-eight years of 
statehood and the major operation was a painful one. It is true 
that the Democrats had managed to slip in a governor four 
years before, but that victory was regarded as a fluke. Boyd’s 
election was like a happy home run batted by a weak hitter in 
the ninth and depriving the champions of a game rightfully 
theirs. Boyd had been deprived by dirty politics of part of his 
term of office and had not been able to make the complete turn- 
over in appointive offices which was supposed to be the spoils 
coming to a victor. Then Crounse had come into office and the 
Democratic light had again gone out. 

Soon the Governor just installed realized that it was one 
thing to be elected and sworn into office through failure of crops, 
en account of heat and on account of striking evidence of fraud 
and peculation by the party in power for more than a quarter- 
century. It was, however, a very different thing to carry on the 
government with the party now on the outside watching every 
move and ready to do partisan sabotage wherever they might 
find opportunity. 

On the outside too, there was a need for the Governor to 
bring the criminals to justice. The men charged with fraud and 
peculation held high social position, many of their friends were 
still in office, they had ample means to hire attorneys. In not a 
few cases, judges were inclined to leniency. The prosecution of 
such men as Bartley, Hill, Mosher, et al. was an uphill business. 
Much of it had to be postponed until the Governor’s second 
term, as the Populists held only the one office by virtue of the 
1894 election. In 1896, the Bryan presidential year, fusion won 
a clean sweep of state offices, but among the folk in the victor- 
ious party there were almost as many causes for grief to the gov- 
ernor as from the enemy outside. 

To begin with, the party was really made up of many di- 
verse elements. It was better on offense than execution. It could 
pound the walls of the enemy but could not build when it got on 
the inside. The cohesion was only temporary--a unity to dis- 
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lodge the enemy. Each reform partisan was an individualist dis- 
daining the program of his compatriots. They knew not the term 
discipline. Every man with a grievance, an ism to promulgate, a 
scheme to save America, a method for solving the despair of 
society joined the new party. It was like a gathering of armies 
on the early crusades in Europe or the clans to assault Troy. 

There were women orators, poets turned politicians, college 
professors who used classroom methods, university students who 
carried the determination of Atlas on their faces, if not the 
world on their shoulders. The whole so-called progressive move- 
ment developed into a triune organization composed of Silver 
Democrats, Populists, and Free-Silver Republicans. When con- 
vention time arrived there was a three-ring circus. In one tent 
were Smythe, Hitchcock, Tom Allen, the two Bryans, J. H. Har- 
ley, Dr. Hall, Metcalfe, and other worthies coming up to meet 
fame, as Gruenther, Byrnes, and Arthur Mullen. In the next 
tent were Holcomb, Wm. V. Allen, the two Judges Sullivan, 
Fred Shepherd, Dr. Hipple, Edmisten, John E. Miller and a mot- 
ley crowd of agitators. The third tent was almost a side-show 
with precocious Arthur J. Weaver ringmaster. Kem, McKeighan, 
Sutherland, Shallenberger and Green were in one tent or other. 
Outside were such young fellows trying to break into big time 
as Harvey E. Newbranch, J. W. Searson, W. W. Wilson, John 
A. Maguire, Fred Hawxby, John McGuffey and your humble 
servant. From abroad came Champ Clark, Cyclone Davis, George 
Town and Mary Ellen Leese to arouse our ethusiasm. We had 
also with us Tom Tibbles whose past life touched the sacred 
person of Osawatomie John Brown—Tibbles, who had champion- 
ed the cause of the Indians and whose wife was the Indian prin- 
cess, Bright Eyes. Among us too was the ardent rainmaker, W. 
1. Wright, who failed to conjure rain drops from the sky, though, 
as a steward of a small institution, he later brought tear drops to 
many eyes when he purchased several carloads of onions. There 
was the public reader, Wright’s son, who could hold an audience 
and who dressed like Hamlet, or as much like the Dane as his 
slender funds would permit. 

With the best of intentions, some of these ardent reformers 
could not, when placed in positions of trust, perform well be- 
cause they had never been trained nor had the experience in 
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public affairs. This must, however, be added, that not many who 
got in unprepared for their work remained long. They either 
iearned the work or got out of the job. They did accomplish 
something at any rate by arousing the people to a consciousness 
of what had been wrong. The ideals of some were lost sight of 
after victory. There were passes over railroads and there was 
enforced political contribution. Some of the devotees mixed their 
drinks, though they wanted in their offices no outside party as- 
sociates. The fusionists wanted no G.O.P.’s to work beside them. 
Thre was a political purge up and down. Many valuable servants 
were lost when the augean stables were cleansed but the whole 
condition was better than the fraud in contracts and the padded 
payrolls and inferior goods furnished that had been very gener- 
ally practiced just before the fusion reforms. 

The party itself, both national and state, performed in its 
decade of service a wonderful duty. Child welfare, franchise for 
women, fairness to poor and rich alike, adequate opportunity for 
all--basically these were things sought. Transportation of grain 
and other commodities at equal cost without secret rebates, fair 
passenger rates, equal opportunities for elevator service in handl- 
ing of grain--such things were urged, vociferously urged. The 
various political parties since the days of progressive fusion have 
taken up a large share of these reforms and many acts toward 
these varied ends have since been passed. The fusionists of 1890 
to 1900 were called insane; but it was a college professor, raised 
to the rank of President of the United States, who solemnly an- 
nounced a world war to end all war.* Woodrow Wilson borrow- 
ed that theory from a branch of medical science. Similia similibus 
curantur was never a prouncement of the populsts. The world 
would have scoffed at such a theory, if promulgated by Cyclone 
Davis. The world laughed at others really basically meliorative 
and after mature thought adopted them as sound panacea. Later 
Democratic, Republican, and Bull Moose--they all borrowed Pop- 
ulist doctrine. And look now upon the New Deal! 

Silas A. Holcomb was himself no fundamental and deep 
radical. He believed in certain reforms--believed intensely in 





* The author should note that Wilson did not begin a war to end war 
but proposed to transform the purpose of a going war so that it would 
be the last war. His high purpose was not achieved. —JLS. 
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them. But he was no iconoclast; he was a progressive His plan 
was always to convince and change things by process of law. In 
a general way, his attitude was similar to that of the great Lin- 
coln. The best proof of his middle attitude between radicalism 
and conservatism is that he was chosen early in the development 
of Populism and remained as a leader after the party had be- 
come moribund. He was really fair in big problems, though he 
desired, as all of the leaders of the day, to reward his fellow 
partisans. To the victors, the spoils. The tower of the Capitol 
was painted 16 square feet of gray and 1 square foot of bright 
yellow as a token of 16 to 1—Bryan’s cure for our national 
troubles. 

The complaint against the Governor by many of his follow- 


ers was that he was too conservative--entirely too slow in putting 


; progressive ideals into practice. He spoke of this criticism 
against his conduct of the office. “If I didn’t know exactly what 
to do, | always waited,” he told me. In this was one of his weak- 
nesses as an executive. The rule of Theodore Roosevelt was 
better: “I always try to settle a matter right. I use my best 

lgment. Put finally I act even if not absolutely sure. Things 
must be dene. Corrections may be made. No fielder gets 1,000 
on the score sheet.” 

Holcomb was fundamentally honest. In the midst of most 
gruelling campaigns, his consistency stood up. No public money 
stuck to his fingers. There were no backstairs for henchmen. 
He died a comparatively poor man. But there were charges made 
repeatedly and some of these were true. I repeat briefly: 

It was charged that he was a chattel mortgage shark before 
becoming district judge and copies of mortgages and mortgage 
notes were printed time and again. The one cataloging “the 
spotted cow called Speck and one boar black pig” got into 
rhyme and prose. 

The acceptance of railroad passes and appointment of in- 
competent partisan underlings were condemned. 

The receiving of house rental money at the hands of the 
partisan legislature was assailed as unconstitutional. 

The loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars through the 
Bartley defalcation (though Bartley was an elected Republican 
treasurer) was charged to Holcomb on the ground that the Gov- 
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ernor had not demanded an adequate bond from the State Treas- 
urer. 

The newspapers played these up pro and con, through all of 
the Holcomb period. But the people did not take the charges 
seriously. I have told of the attitude of the Omaha Bee elsewhere. 
The World-Herald under young Hitchcock was progressive 
along the whole line rather than a Holcomb organ. The State 
Journal, with Charles Gere and Will Owen Jones, furnished the 
assaulting column. J. Sterling Morton, editor of the Conservative 
and W. J. Bryan with the Commoner, both weeklies, indulged 
in personal comment in organs, neither of which paid financial 


dividends. They were respectively against and for the reformer. 


In this medley of charge and counter charge one writer 


got across. It was Bix (Ammi L. Bixby) who conducted a col- 
umn called “Daily Drift” in the Nebraska State Journal. He had 
been thrown out of the practice of medicine and had turned to 
writing. Young fellows who never knew his timely writings and 
his genial personality have missed much in life. His heart was 
young, buoyant and kind. What a joy to see him roll from one 
end of a croquet ground to the other when his side had hit the 
stake! Or stand on the side-line while he and Governor Charles 
W. Bryan in later years shot bottle-pool at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, hurling insults and cries of fraud at each other! When the 
game was over Bix and Brother Charlie would grab hold of each 
other, grinning as two urchins, who had been indulging in a game 
of keeps behind the hotel in an alley and would start toward the 
elevator. 

In “Daily Drift” Bix razzed everybody and everything. He 
took pleasure in his parodies of the “Red Rose” poem of a United 
States senator who was an orator but not much better as a rhym- 
ster than the freshman college lad who has fallen in love with 
a senior girl. The Senator had apostrophied the rose pinned on 
his coat by a much younger actress. He had given it to the press. 

“T said to my Rose, 

O Rose, sweet Rose!” . 

How Bix leaped at that poem! Day after day there was a 
twist. Rose became nose, toes, pose and a hundred other dif- 
ferent things. 

Naturally Bix worked on themes from the Demo-Pop lead- 
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ers. He made fun of Bryan, Windy Allen and Holcomb. (It was 
reported, maybe without foundation in fact, that he contributed 
to the Holcomb campaigns while writing funny verses against 


Silas in his column.) 
Advice to Bryan by Bix 


You are wanted in Kentucky, Colonel Bryan, so they say, 

But the party feuds are brewing, and you’d better keep 
away. 

With the present state of feeling and division in the ranks, 

If you go to making speeches you will get more kicks than 
thanks. 

* * * 

We have hold of Silas Holcomb, and we never will let go 

Till we have him “on the hog train” ticketed to Broken 
Bow. 

When you come back, Colonel Bryan, strong of lungs, but 
weak of nerves 

You will find that Sordid Silas has received what he 
deserves. 


State Journal 
October 7, 1899 


To Silas A. Holcomb by Bix 


After all is said and done, 
Silas Holcomb, 
We have got you on the run, 
Silas Holcomb, 
In about a month or so, 
When returns are in, I know, 
You'll go back to Broken Bow, 
Silas Holcomb, 


M. B. Reese, the tried and true, 
Silas Holcomb, 
Is a better man than you, 
Silas Holcomb, 
In his record not a flaw, 
Brightest man you ever saw-- 
He has knowledge of the law, 
Silas Holcomb, 


You are swift enough on rent, 
Silas Holcomb, 
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as You can figure cent per cent, 
od Silas Holcomb, 
In the happy days of old, 


- Not so long ago, I’m told, 
Chattel loans were your best hold, 
Silas Holcomb, 
y, When you heard the widow’s groans, 
ep Silas Holcomb, 
It was rest:ul to your bones, 
cS, Silas Holcomb, 
an When in such unhappy straits 
You could name much higher rates-- 
Silas Holcomb, 
48) 
en I had thought to write no more, 
Silas Holcomb, 
ut Of that storm-cloud colored boar, 
Silas Holcomb, 
he Of the poor old spotted cow, 


But I think you will allow 
I am justified right now, 
Silas Holcomb, 


In this campaign never doubt, 

Silas Holcomb, 
All your sins will find you out, 

Silas Holcomb, 
And their history complete, 
When you find that you are beat, 
Will account for your defeat, 

Silas Holcomb, 

State Journal, October 5, 1899 


Among the practical things accomplished during the Holcomb 
quadrennium as Governor were the relief activities in behalf of 
western drought sufferers, aid to irrigation, formal adoption of 
the Golden Rod as state flower and Tree Planter State as a des- 
criptive appellation, entertainment of national characters after 
Bryan became a presidential candidate, the Spanish-American 
War and the Transmississippi Exposition at Omaha. There was 
also the Otto Mutz committee for a special investigation of state 
officers and institutions. Reference is elsewhere in this address 
made to the fact that under long tenure the conditions in various 
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departments of Nebraska State administration were none too 
good, It has been stated that upright Governor Lorenzo Crounse 
had become convinced of shady doings and for that reason had 
declined absolutely to consider nomination for a second term. 

In those days, the governor of Nebraska had a sort of per- 
sonal guard of honor. This was composed largely of partisan 
brothers who had money enough to buy the somewhat elaborate 
uniforms demanded. These officers were given brevet rank, run- 
ning down from colonel, | believe to captain. They made a fine 
photograph whenever a battleship or public building had to be 
dedicated. The attention pleased these worthies, their friends 
and relatives, and besides the governor was then absolved from 
tendering an appointment with some financial return. 

On Holcomb’s staff of military men was Charles W. Bryan, 
who himself served later as both mayor of Lincoln and Gover- 
nor. Colonel Bryan* has allowed me to copy a letter from Gover- 


nor Holcomb. 
June 9, 1898 


Col. Charles W. Bryan 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

My dear Colonel:- I am expected to attend with my 
military staff the exercises incident to Nebraska Day at 
the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition, Tues- 
day, June 14. If you can find it convenient, I should be 
pleased to have you accompany me on that occasion. We 
expect to leave Lincoln on the Burlington at eight o’clock 
the morning of that day. Full dress uniform is expected to be 
worn. Please reply promptly. 


With personal regards, 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Silas A. Holcomb 





* Deceased since this address was delivered. —N.C.A. 
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The American Occupation of Austria 


Epcar N. JOHNSON 


Many American men and women, now returning home from 
various types of service overseas, are deeply offended over what 
seems to be a growing indifference on the part of the people at 
home to their responsibilities abroad. Those who sense this indif- 
ference, and experience the disillusionment and hopelessness which 
accompany it, are often men and women who left their homes 
with the high resolve to contribute, at whatever personal cost, to 
the extermination of those forces of evil which started the recent 
war, and to the establishment of those conditions which would 
prevent those forces from reigning again. To many of them, this 
meant the application to the world of those principles of Amer- 
ican democracy whose significance the war had for the first time 
really made them aware. 

Their experience abroad has taught them that this application 
is no easy matter, and that if it is to be achieved, the same deter- 
mination which enabled this country to contribute to the defeat 
of the enemy must continue to prevail for the period subsequent 
to his defeat. The determination which these returning ones find, 
however, is of a different kind. It is bent, to the exclusion of the 
high purposes which guided us during the war, on the unregulated 
enjoyment of the riches in which this country abounds. At a 
moment when the atomic bomb threatens to limit to a very short 
time our chances of survival, America chooses to be earnest chief- 
ly about what was once called normalcy. In the young men and 
women who are serious about the principles at issue in this war, 
this American indifference to the principles at issue in the estab- 
lishment of peace, creates frustration. After months and years 
of discipline in the pursuit of what they were told was to be a 
moral victory, it is no comfort to them to relax under easy and 
luxurious circumstances, which threaten again, as after World 
War I, to undermine our will for a peace that will endure. 
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The explanation for this indifference is not hard to find. 
No one finds it easy to govern his conduct in accordance with 
principles which make a demand upon the uncontrolled satisfac- 
tion of his personal desires. History is, from one point of view, 
the melancholy succession of men who tire in their efforts to 
improve their world, or of institutions which, after the original 
enthusiasm of their founding vanishes, are corrupted by inertia. 
It is not so easy to see that at the moment we are no less threat- 
ened by a weak application of our directives for the occupation 
of Austria and Germany than we were by any kind of relaxation 
of our war effort. The United States government has not made 
any great effort to keep its citizens regularly informed of the ex- 
tensive and careful plans which it made for the occupation of 
enemy countries. The American press and radio do not take very 
seriously their responsibility for keeping the public accurately in- 
formed and intelligently instructed in what is happening from 
day to day in the Europe we are helping to occupy and reconstruct. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at if the American people, 
freed from the fear of military defeat, are not easily frightened 
by the danger that the aims which we set before us in the course 
of the war, are not being pursued vigorously enough after the 
war’s conclusion. They are therefore unable to bring to bear upon 
the conduct of our public officials that indignation which arises 
with the knowledge that what was well planned is not always 
well executed. Our American officials at home and abroad, who 
are not always convinced democrats in either thought or action, 
must know that the people at home are not only interested in what 
they are doing, but are so determined that the peace shall be won 
that they will not tolerate any deviation from the highest stand- 
ards of democratic conduct, or any slackening in the carrying out 
of the directives of our nation. 

The American occupation and military government of Aust- 
ria is a good case in point. Here is a small country located in one 
of the danger spots of Europe. It was, in origin, but the small 
German segment of the multi-national Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
obliged by the makers of the treaty of St. Germain to undertake 
the precarious experiment of independence. Because it was un- 
able at the start to make satisfactory economic arrangements with 
its neighbors, it preferred, under the leadership of its present 
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president, Dr. Karl Renner, to seek some guarantee for its future 
existence through Anschluss with what appeared at the moment 
to be a democratic German Republic. In this it was thwarted by 
the Powers. Henceforth, until it was forcibly absorbed by the 
Nazis in 1938, it found no satisfactory solution of the question 
of its economic security. Economic insecurity developed in turn 
into a difficult internal political situation. Neither the Social 
Democratic Party, which represented the workers of the over- 
sized Vienna and the other larger cities, nor the Christian Social 
Party, which represented a combination of peasant, clerical and 
middle class interests, was able to secure an absolute majority. 
The Socialists, unwilling to participate in the government after 
1920, confined their attention to Vienna, of which they made a 
model democratic community, rich with social institutions known 
the world over- In so doing they precipitated the hatred of the 
conservative Christian Socials, and the ensuing social and political 
struggle broke out into civil war in February, 1934. Meanwhile, 
with the accession to power of Hitler in 1933, Austria was 
threatened by the violent aggression of the Nazis. Seeking refuge 
this time in Mussolini, the Christian Socials, after the murder 
of Dollfuss, sought to resolve their internal and external diffi- 
culties by adopting a variant of Italian and German fascism for 
Austria under the leadership of Schuschnigg. Since this meant 
the destruction and persecution of the Austrian working class, 
this Austro-fascism was without any popular support and was 
unable te save the country from Hitler. After 1938 Austria suf- 
fered the humiliation of losing not only its independence but its 
unity, and watched the leading positions in politics and industry 
go to war-mongering German Nazis while Austrians who opposed 
this enslavement of their country disappeared into prisons and 
concentration camps. 

[t was not until November 1943, that American authorities, 
together with Austria and the Soviet Union, decided, in the Mos- 
cow Declaration on Austria, that Austria was to be treated as 
a special case, and that after cessation of hostilities a “free and 
independent” Austria was to be set up. At that moment it be- 
came necessary for agencies of our government, charged with 
the planning for the occupation of enemy countries, to consider 
the manner and means of setting up a “free and independent” 
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Austria. Among these were our State and War Departments, 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), the Federal Economic 
Administration (FEA), and the Treasury Department. 

Americans would be pleased with and proud of the serious- 
ness with which American officials took what they assumed would 
be the responsibility of this nation for participation in the mili- 
tary government of Austria. It is to be contrasted notably with 
the lack of planning for this work on the part of our Soviet 
allies. The Soviet Union makes no extensive provision for the 
kind of activity contained in the G-5 (Military Government) 
branch of our army. It leaves this work to the local tactical of- 
ficers. This planning on the part of hundreds of American 
military and civilian officials when reduced to directives hand- 
books, guides, stu*ies, maps and charts, illustrated the sincerity 
of our intentions with respect to the separation of Austria from 
Germany and the re-establishment of a new Austrian state. 

It was clear that we had no special interests to pursue in 
this part of Europe, and no power politics to play. We were in- 
terested chiefly in trying to heal a sore spot in Europe, and ac- 
cordingly in contributing to the peace of Europe by making this 
Danubian crossroads more pacific. We decided that the new 
Austria was to be a democratic Austria, and that, at the earliest 
possible moment after military victory, those liberties which 
characterize our own political democracy would be introduced 
into Austria. We decided also that not only would we make our- 
selves responsible for the de-Nazification of Austria, but we 
would also refuse to tolerate a return to the pre-Nazi fascism 
that characterized the regimes of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. 

In the nature of things, however, the occupation of Austria 
could not be the affair of one nation. In the international stage 
of the planning, done in the European Advisory Council at Lon- 
don, arrangements had to be made at first for a tripartite occupa- 
tion and control of Austria by England, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The model for the international machinery set 
up in Austria was to be the international machinery set up for 
the occupation and control of Germany. Austria would have to 
be divided into zones each occupied by one: of the Allies, and 
above these zones there would be a Control Commission assisted 
by a considerable group of experts in various fields, 
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There were those who felt that this machinery was un- 
necessarily cumbersome for the occupation and control of little 
Austria. Where there was a need for unity, the zonal system 
made only for disunity, since zones occupied and governed by 
troops and officers of different nations would remain more or 
less closed units. The requirement of unanimity in the decisions 
of the Control Council made it appear difficult to get important 
decisions quickly enough to meet what wouid be a critical situa- 
tion. When it was decided to introduce France also into the 
Austrian scene, a certain amount of despair was present in 
some circles. How could a little country of six or seven millions, 
divided into four zones, and governed by an Allied Council 
speaking three different languages and obliged to come to 
unanimous decisions, revive speedily enough? The division of the 
city of Vienna into five zones, four national zones and one in- 
ternational zone, did not make the picture more optimistic. 

Not only did American plans and hopes for Austria seem 
threatened by the clumsiness of the international machinery 
required to govern it, but the circumstances of the occupation 
itself slowed up the implementation of these plans. It could 
never be actually foreseen, of course, just how the Nazi regime 
would collapse in Austria. Yet it was always somehow assumed 
that the occupation would be made by the British and American 
armies in Italy, that these would meet the Red Army somewhere 
in Austria, and that the Austrian Control Council would be set 
up immediately. This did not turn out to be the case. After the 
Red Army took Vienna it expanded beyond its assigned zone 
into the province of Styria, originally assigned to the British. 
In moving into their assigned zone the British expanded into a 
small part of the province of Salzburg, assigned to the United 
States. We occupied western Austria, not with our Italian Fifth 
Army but with our German armies. We occupied, moreover, 
the two western Austrian provinces, the Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
which were to be French. The resultant confusion made it im- 
possible to proceed forthwith with the execution of our plans. 
Our German armies had not been instructed in the difference 
with which Austrians and Germans were to be treated. The 
welcome and enthusiasm with which they were greeted were ac- 
cordingly, for the most part, given a cold shoulder. Before 
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Austria could be subjected to the orderly processes of zonal 
military government, Allied troops had to be withdrawn into 
their own zones. It was not even until the late summer before 
the international machinery was set up in Vienna. 

It was, meanwhile, a source of embarrassment to some 
American officials, that the excellent plans made for the govern- 
ment of the American zone, and the introduction therein of the 
democratic liberties, were impeded by military government of- 
ficers who were unwilling to trust the Austrian democratic 
forces which had risen quickly to the surface upon the collapse 
of the Nazi regime. This embarrassment was heightened by 
what was going on in the political sphere in the Russian zone 
under the guidance of Seviet officials who were known to have 
made no extensive plans, and who, at home, made no pretext 
of permitting democratic political principles to function. Here 
was an ally whose political system at home many Americans 
preferred to call tyrannous and dictatorial, acting in Austria 
more democratically than we. The Russians permitted immed- 
iately the formation along democratic lines of a national Aus- 
trian government under the chancellorship of Dr. Karl Renner, 
a Social Democrat, of a provincial government of lower Austria 
under Figl, a member of the Volkspartei (formerly Christian 
Social) and of a municipal government for Vienna under Gen- 
eral Koerner, a Social Democrat. They allowed the three politi- 
cal parties (Social Democrats, People’s Party [Volkspartei], 
Communists) to organize and function. They re-established an 
Austrian press with one paper for each political party and one 
for an unpolitical combination of three parties. There was free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of associa- 
tion, subject of course to Russian control and censorship, such 
as was unknown in the American zone at the moment, or in any 
other Austrian zone. At the same time, with local exceptions, 
American military officials were acting in our zone as if they 
knew nothing about politics. setting up unrepresentative or un- 
political provincial governments (Upper Austria), refusing to 
recognize or deal with responsible resistance groups, and in gen- 
eral displaying little ability in bringing together democratic 
Austrian groups for the speedy reconstruction of their country. 
This political incapacity was the more painful in that it failed 
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to capitalize on the prevalent good will of the Austrians toward 
Americans. Outside of the realm of politics, our Soviet ally made 
no good impression upon the Austrians. 

It was not indeed until some four months after our occu- 
pation of Austria, the higher echelons of our military and poli- 
tical officials moved to Vienna, under the leadership of General 
Mark Clark, his deputy, the Nebraskan General Alfred Gruen- 
ther, and his politcal adviser, John Erhardt, that the original 
intention of our occupation began to bear fruit. The first prob- 
lem which they had to solve was whether to recognize the na- 
tional government which the Soviet military authorities had per- 
mitted to form in April under Chancellor Renner. That this 
government was not recognized until some six months after its 
tormation is not to be explained wholly by the clumsiness of 
diplomatic negotiations. It was essentially Allied distrust of our 
Soviet ally. The outside world was in no position to know how 
this government was formed. The Soviet authorities, insofar as 
is known to this writer, did not undertake to inform their allies 
of the circumstances of its formation. In what must be regarded 
as unilateral action in a matter which was clearly the concern of 
all the nations about to occupy Austria, i.e., the setting up of a 
national government, the Soviets chose to announce a fait ac- 
compli rather than invite consultation on the composition of the 
government. 

The peculiar organization of the government also invited 
the suspicion that the Soviets were using it to impose upon the 
Austrians a degree of Communist leadership that had no war- 
rant in the previous strength of the party in Austria. There 
were two Communist ministers, one for Propaganda, Education 
and Religion, and a second for the Interior. With considerable 
political maturity the Austrians had decided that for this pro- 
visional government all three parties should be intimately re- 
sponsible. Accordingly each minister was given two under-sec- 
retaries from the other two parties to assure that the conduct 
of his ministry would not be politically prejudiced. To some 
American officials, and to almost all the British, this appeared 
to be a shady Russian attempt to spread Soviet influence in 
Austria. 

After it became possible to investigate the facts of the 
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situation, it could be demonstrated that the Russians had done 
scarcely more than permit Chancellor Renner to form a govern- 
ment, that it had not dictated either its nature or its member- 
ship, that the Communist ministers were good Austrians, in 
most cases admired and repected by their colleagues, that the 
government wished to make itself more representative by the 
inclusion of members from outside the Vienna area, and that 
it was ready and anxious to hold free elections to provide for a 
government which would rest on firm democratic foundations. 
When confronted with these facts, American officials quickly 
withdrew whatever reservations they may have had to the re- 
cognition of Renner, leaving to the British, apparently bent on 
blocking an imaginary political advance of the Soviets in Austria, 
the role of the opposition. Ultimately the combined wills of the 
Soviets, the United States, and the French prevailed. The Aus- 
trian elections of November 25, bringing for the first time in 
the history of the Austrian Republic a Volkspartei majority, 
have confirmed the wisdom of trusting the Renner government. 

With this issue decided, Americans in Austria had more 
time to put on other problems. They could renew their efforts 
to enforce according to the letter and the spirit their rigorous 
directives concerning the arrest and removal from public office 
and leading positions in the Austrian economy, of Nazis and 
Nazi sympathizers, and to enforce as well their directives against 
prominent Austro-facists. They could moreover, after much 
needless delay, undertake to clean up the anomalous political sit- 
uation permitted to develop in Upper Austria. It is not meant 
to suggest that during all these months American military gov- 
ernment officials were not very busy with a host of other prob- 
lems incident to the collapse of the Nazi regime, problems such 
as the demobilization of the German army and the return home 
of thousands upon thousands of slave laborers liberated by the 
Allied victory, the administration of camps for thousands more 
of refugees, especially Hungarians, who had fled the advancing 
Red Army, the saving of the starved and diseased remnants of 
German concentration camps such as Mauthausen, and the sup- 
plying of sufficient food for the Austrian population. 

After the slow start, therefore, it may be said that the 
American officials supervising the occupation have made head- 
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way, both in our own zone and in cooperating with our Allies. 
Yet the basic problems of the Austrian future have not as yet 
been touched, and it is still uncertain whether we shall be able 
to do what we originally set out to do, namely, pacify this area 
of Danubian Europe. Although Austria has a democratic gov- 
ernment of its own, it is not able to work efficiently with Austria 
still divided into zones of occupation and filled with an unnec- 
essary number of Allied troops. When Austria is spared these 
zones and relieved of these troops, her future is no more certain 
than it was after 1918. The Austrians have already indicated 
that for the successful operation of so one-sided and small an 
economy an extensive nationalization of the industry left to her 
after reparations are taken will be necessary, and together with 
this the nationalization of major financial and credit institutions. 
American authorities have not yet decded whether they will 
tolerate, under their control, such a deviation from free enter- 
prise as they would not support at home. In any reconstruction 
of their economy, whether under public or private auspices, 
Austria will need extensive credits from her friends. Whether 
she will get them or not remains to be seen. 

Austria must have a political system which is free of 
every taint of fascism whether of the Nazi or the Austrian var- 
iety. The Austrians themselves are none too vigorous on this 
score. If left to themselves they might have permitted the Nazis 
to vote in their first election after liberation. Only the represen- 
tatives of the working classes, the Social Democrats and the 
Communists, would be willing to keep from public life those 
remaining elements which were intimately associated with the 
period of Austrian facism. In this regard our policy is much 
more insistent than that of the Austrian government itself. 
Whether we shall cling to our directives long enough to bring 
about a thorough-going purge of Austrian society remains to be 
seen. 

More important than these, Austria cannot live an isolated 
economic life in the midst of the Danubian states. Some kind of 
an economic and political substitute must be found for the old 
discredited Hapsburg monarchy. It is fairly obvious that such 
can be found only if there is close collaboration between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, and Rumania. It is 
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also obvious that such collaboration, resulting ideally in federa- 
tion, cannot be had without the full support of the Soviet Union. 
As long as this is not done the sore spot of Austria will remain, 
and the peace of Europe will be thus continuously compromised. 
To achieve this requires a huge effort on the part of the Danu- 
bian states themselves, supported by the Allies. It is by no 
means certain that it will be done. As yet there are no signs of 
it. 

It must be concluded, accordingly, that in Austria as in 
Germany the future is not yet secure nor will it be secure merely 
because the machinery of a United Nations Organization is set 
up. To help make it secure requires not only the devoted effort 
of a group of high principled and capable American officials 
both at home and on the spot, but the alert and unwavering sup- 
port of the Americans at home who wish to see a democratic 
peace prevail in the world. In spite of their past weaknesses and 
mistakes, democratic Austrians, with Allied help, have made a 
good beginning in the reconstruction of their state and society. 


They deserve our support. 


The Work of a State Historical Society* 


LeRoy R. HAFen 


History is of vital concern to us all. A person cannot fully 
understand the present unless he knows something of the past. 
Just as a physician stresses the importance of securing the history 
of a case in order to make a proper diagnosis, so students of our 
present civilization must seek in the past the roots of our pre- 
sent life and institutions. 

From the past we can gain inspiration and guidance. We 
inherit the wealth of the ages. One philosopher has said: “Long 
memories make good peoples.” Only by a knowledge of the past 
can we understand the present or wisely plan the future. 

A war hero returning home will place in his safety box his 
citations for distinguished service, his records of achievements, 
his medals of honor. Your Society is the official guardian of the 
records of achievement of a great state, the custodian of the 
reputation of a commonwealth. History is written from records, 
and if the record of Nebraska is not preserved. Nebraska will not 
live in history. 

If you want the history of the United States to include a 
fair and proper recital of Nebraska’s contribution to the nation, 
it is essential that you preserve the necessary records and write 
the story. No one else is so interested in you as yourself. 

And history is not dead. It is a live and vital science. New 
facts are constantly being found and these make new interpreta- 


tions necessary. Historical research must go forward; we must 





* This paper constituted the main address of the October 13 annual 
dinner of the State Historical Society and the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska. Dr. Hafen introduced his address by an 
informal talk in a lighter vein. He discussed early relations between 
Nebraska and Colorado as revealed in the territorial press of Nebraska. 
The author’s informal entertaining remarks are not included in the 
written paper which is here printed 
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ever seek to correct errors of fact or of judgment in historical 
writing and make the story just and true. 

As I see the work of a state historical society, it falls into 
three categories: first, the collection of historical material; second, 
its preservation, classification and indexing; and third, the dis- 
semination of historical information. 

Fundamental, of course, is the collection of material. Here 
we have two types, the written sources that constitute the library 
and archives; and, second, physical objects which comprise 
museum material. Of the written sources, one of the most im- 
portant for our regions which have been settled in comparatively 
recent times is the newspaper. The newspaper is the community 
diary. As a contemporary record it not only gives an account of 
events, but it preserves the flavor and the color of a period. One 
gets the songs, the slang, the jokes, and the interests that are 
current at a given time. The advertisements are fully as instruc- 
tive as the news stories. They list goods on the market, the prices, 
and reveal tastes and styles of the period. 

Diaries, letters and reminiscences are another valuable histor- 
ical source. Here again one gets the intimate details, the human 
interest aspects of events. Some such papers come to state his- 
turical societies as free gifts; others have to be ferretted out from 
attics and basements and retrieved from trash piles. 

In our newer states, such as Nebraska and Colorado, pioneers 
are still living who made first settlements in certain sections or 
founded important industries and institutions. If their stories are 
to be obtained, historical societies must interview these people, 
draw out their stories and put them on paper. Otherwise, much of 
historical value will be permanently lost. Take, for example, the 
irrigation development in your marvelous North Platte Valley. 
There must be important pioneers in the Scottsbluff region whose 
information is vital to Nebraska history but who will never write 
down these stories of their own volition. In some cases children 
or grandchildren or local historians may be induced to gather 
these stories, but officers of the State Historical Society have an 
obligation to the state to see to it that this information be not 
lost through neglect. 

Another type of historical material to be gathered consists 
cf the reports, year books and publications of churches, clubs and 
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professional, labor, and industrial organizations. The centennial 
and semi-centennial publications of churches, colleges and com- 
mercial companies contain important information assembled for 
anniversary celebrations, and this material is to be had for the tak- 
ing. Statements, reports and other publications of banking insti- 
tutions, railroads, cattle companies and similar organizations be- 
come the source material for the industrial history that so fre- 
quently is neglected in telling the story of a state. Photographs, 
maps and paintings are pictorial records of the highest signifi- 
cance. We cherish the work of our pioneer photographers--the 
interesting and quaint portrayals of our early buildings, street 
scenes, social gatherings, picnics, early railroad trains, cattle 
roundups and the like. One can frequently learn as much from 
a single photograph, and more accurately, than one would gather 
from several pages of written description. 

The gathering of books, documents and pamphlets, in the 
founding of a library, is accepted as a fundamental and primary 
step. Our libraries are ordinarily taking care of the work, but 
they must be ever watchful for the rare and fugitive piece that 
so frequently escapes the seeker. Especially is this true of ephem- 
eral material such as handbills, programs, posters and promo- 
tional literature. The publications of extreme labor groups, and 
of radical religious, political and social organizations are too fre- 
uently taken as the mouthings of the lunatic fringe and neglected. 
Frequently, some of these expressions at a later day are found 
to have important significance. 

The second type of historical material, the collection of 
which concerns us, includes the physical objects that should be 
preserved in a historical museum. First, chronologically, are the 
artifacts that come from the forgotten peoples of pre-historic 
times. The discovery of the first Folsom point in 1926, and sub- 
sequent discoveries of these unique stone pieces, and another type 
known as Yuma points, have pushed back by many years the 
date of human occupation of our western continent. The Folsom 
arrow point embedded in the vertebra of a pre-historic bison 
gave the scientists and archeologists something to think about. 
No actual bones of these early men have yet been found, but their 
stone and bone tools and implements give some indication of 
their manner of life. 
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The Indian peoples who inhabited our land before the com- 
ing of Europeans have a rich and colorful history. Their life in 
a stone age culture is intriguing. Their stone and bone tools 
found on the plains and in the caves of the mountains reveal 
something of the history of these interesting people before the 
horse, iron and firearms came to drastically modify their manner 
of life. Their artifacts and handiwork make not only colorful 
museum pieces, but revealing bits of physical history. The hand- 
some bead work and other products of your Pawnees and Sioux 
are most attractive for museum display. 

Pioneer relics are equally revealing. Early kitchen utensils, 
farm machinery, primitive vehicles are eloquent in their story of 
pioneer hardships and difficulties. Pioneer wearing apparel is an 
exhibit both of materials and of styles. Many features of the 
social life of a period are revealed in the costume and frills of 
the day. 

Examples of commercial and industrial products should 
find a place. The type of brick, of pottery, and textiles, the var- 
ious products of manufacture, examples of machines and the 
tcols used in manufacturing, farm implements, blacksmith tools, 
barber shop and drug store paraphernalia become very interest- 
ing after a lapse of years. 

Most of the pioneer relics and museum pieces represent the 
general story of the common people, but there is occasionally an 
individual whose contribution is so important, or whose lifé is 
so significant that he merits a place of his own. Most of the 
states do not have a Washington or a Lincoln, but we do have 
lesser lights, some of whom merit a collection of personal mem- 
orabilia. Perhaps the silver-tongued orator of the Platte or cer- 
tain other Nebraska lights may be bright enough to merit the 
making of a collection of minor items whose importance stems 
from connection with this individual, The display of museum 
materials we shall speak of presently, but now let us take up 
the second phase of historical society work--the preservation of 
historical materials. 

In the first place, proper housing is essential. Precious re- 
cords should be placed in vaults where temperature and humidity 
are properly controlled. We nowadays have a serious problem in 


preserving the paper of records. The good rag paper of many 
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years ago has been replaced in almost all cases, and the wood 
pulp papers of our newsprint is very short-lived. In our own 
institution, we find that our newspapers of the 1860’s are much 
better preserved than those of fifty years later. The solution in 
regard to much of the sulphide paper is undoubtedly microfilm- 
ing. The paper itself cannot be preserved, but we can preserve 
the record by photographing the pages on microfilm. This not 
only puts the record in much more permanent form, but it is 
also the solution of another pressing problem--that of storage 
space. The microfilm copy of a newspaper volume occupies but 
two per cent of the space used in preserving the original; so 
microfilming is the answer to our bulging vaults. In Colorado, 
we have launched a microfilming project. With two large Recor- 
dak machines we are microfilming our newspapers, and also, 
through our state archives division, are microfilming essential 
state records of the various departments of state government. 

Along with the preservation of printed materials in the his- 
torical library, the proper classification and indexing is, of 
course, essential. The cataloging of books and manuscripts has 
long since been worked into a science and is ordinarily being 
taken care of, but beyond that, much should be done if the vast 
store of historical material in our libraries is to be made accessible 
for utilization. Several years ago, a number of institutions were 
able to utilize W.P.A. labor and perform a great service in class- 
ifying and indexing historical material. Our system in Colorado 
was to use 4 x 6 cards, and upon these we put the historical data 
as it was gleaned from early newspapers, documents, diaries, etc. 
These cards were then filed under topical headings, and a wealth 
of material was made available. Thus our card file on mining, 
the cattle industry, railroads and similar topics was properly 
assembled. A biographical file brought together biographical 
data to which we can quickly turn for data on any pioneer or 
prominent person of the state. Similar files of historical data on 
towns, schools, churches, industries, etc., are also available. Ma- 
terial on the origin of place names, the names of rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., was similarly asembled. 

The preservation of museum items is perhaps a lesser prob- 
lem than the preserving of written records. Prehistoric artifacts, 
certain products and tools give us little concern, but the preser- 
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vation of dresses, fans, shoes and similar pieces requires special 
treatment. The fight againt moths, vermin and other destructive 
agents must be constantly waged. Techniques for repair and 
restoration of specimens are being developed by the larger and 
more progressive museums. 

After outlining some of the essentials in the first two cate- 
gories--the collection and the preservation of historical materials 
--we come to the third feature, for collection and preservation 
have little value if the product saved is not utilized. The primary 
purpose of these first two activities is to enable us to effective- 
ly prosecute the third, the dissemination of historical information. 
Our historical societies are primarily educational institutions. 
There are a number of agencies by which the process can be 
carried forward. Most of our societies are employing one of 
these agencies--the publication of a historical magazine. We and 
other societies read with interest and profit your Nebraska His- 
tory. Especially are you doing an outstanding job in preserving 
history now currently being made. In this work you have taken 
a position of leadership. A magazine, to serve its purpose, must 
be read, and to insure being read it must be interesting. There- 
fore, a variety of material would suggest itself for inclusion. 
What appeals to one person does not to another. The scholar may 
prefer ponderous articles of a monographic nature, but amateurs 
and the laymen like the human interest stories of their own 
people and kind, and those stories have a decided place in a his- 
torical magazine as I see it. Interviews with pioneers frequently 
have important and interesting details and human interest mater- 
ial that is generally omitted from the more ponderous tomes. 

Lectures are a common but effective vehicle for presenting 
the history of a state or region. Schools, societies, luncheon clubs 
and women’s clubs afford opportunities for selling the history 
of the state to our citizens. 

Our society just now is launching a new venture by pre- 
paring a 16mm colored movie portraying the highlights of our 
state’s history. It is a combination of travelogue, historical stor- 
ies and sites, and museum exhibits. A running lecture will be 
made into a sound track to accompany the picture. We think 
it is going to be a very effective medium of telling the story 
of our state. If it turns out as well as we hope, one of the lead- 
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ing railroads wants to send out duplicates to various parts of 
the country. 

The placing of historical markers is another activity that 
most of our historical societies have engaged in. These attract 
considerable popular interest. If they have effective legends, 
are well placed and are provided with drive-outs beside the high- 
ways, they carry a message to thousands of travelers. 

Historical maps can be effectively used, either as a separ- 
ate publication devoted specifically to historical points of interest, 
or a similar objective can be achieved by inducing gas companies 
to include historic locations on their travel maps. 

The radio offers a great opportunity for the dissemination 
of historical information. It is a feature that requires much 
time to make the presentation effective, but if done with skill 
and accuracy, it can be one of the greatest agencies for historical 
work. 

News letters to the press reach a large audience. If these 
news releases are of uniform size and caliber and can be regular- 
ly used in a given place, readers will look for and read them. 

I note that you have historical essay contests. If well con- 
ducted and directed, these can bring much new material to light. 
The publication of monographs, collections, and special studies 
is a decided contribution in the historical field. 

If a Society is to be progressive and fill its true mission, 
it must engage in historical research work. New information and 
new interpretations are ever found by the scholar who studiously 
pursues the sources. The historical society has an obligation to 
present the story accurately. Not only must its own work and pub- 
lications be authentic, but it should be vigilant to correct errors 
and misstatements that are constantly being made by well-mean- 
ing but misinformed persons. An untrue statement once roman- 
tically launched as a fact is most difficult to correct. 

A second method of disseminating historical information 
and engendering historical appreciation is through skillfully 
planned and executed museum displays. The major museum dis- 
play should be the arrangement of a logical sequence to tell the 
story of the state. For this purpose we have found dioramas to 
be the most effective. Ours are minature models for the most 
part in which the human figures are about five inches high and 
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everything else is in proportion. These minature models enable 
us to present within the compass of an ordinary-sized case a 
whole Indian village or a section of a city. Our figures are made 
with a beeswax and balsam mixture that we have found much 
more satisfactory than clay or plaster. The figures are pliable, 
and with a hot tool, features can be easily changed and positions 
varied to make a most effective set. 

Museums recently have been coming into their own as 
truly educational institutions. No longer are they conglomerations 
of freaks and oddities. The objects can be arranged to tell a story, 
wnd appear as examples illustrating the legends. It does not take 
long for a museum to become overcrowded, and there is no justi- 
fication for many examples of tne same subject; hence, more and 
more materials must be taken from the exhibit cases, and placed 
in study collections. Such collections, when properly arranged, 
serve a very useful educational purpose, and the exhibit cases 
are thus freed for artistic and well chosen displays. 

The progressive historical society soon outgrows its home in 
the State Capital, and can very properly take on the control and 
management of house museums at strategic places throughout 
the state. Old missions, forts and historic houses may frequent- 
ly be converted into local museums of real distinction, The par- 
ent museum should prepare traveling exhibits suitable for send- 
ing to schools and to local museums. | remember some years ago 
a very effective piece of this type of work in your state. Two 
railroad cars were filled with museum materials and sent over 
the Burlington railroad. To reach northwestern Nebraska these 
cars were routed through a section of Colorado, and at our town 
of Brush I visited the Nebraska Historical Society display. 

Now these three phases of historical society work about 
which I have spoken are all important. The collection of material, 
proper preservation and the dissemination of information gath- 
ered therefrom; but you know and I know that historical work 
must be finaneed, and to obtain the required money our work 
must be sold to the people of the state. Perhaps the first and 
most logical source of revenue is through legislative appropria- 
tions. If this historical work should be done, and the people want 
it done, adequate legislative support is justifiable and desirable. 
The legislators have many calls for money on one hand, and de- 
mands for economy and tax reduction on the other, so these typ- 
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ical citizens of the state must be educated as to historical needs. 
A historical program must be sold to them. In the first place, 
they should receive the reports and publications of the Society. 
We have found it very effective in Colorado to invite the legis- 
lators to the State Museum for a complimentary buffet supper, 
and under these favorable circumstances show them our collec- 
tions and present our needs. We have found legislators, as a 
general rule, to be greatly interested in history. One of the rea- 
sons many of them are in the Legislature is to make a name for 
themselves and win a place in the history of the state. We ask 
them for biographical data about themselves and their families, 
and for photoghaphs to file with this biographical data in our 
historical library. As public men of the state, these legislators 
add valuable materials to the historical collections. 

If the Board of Directors of the Historical Society is made 
up of outstanding and influential citizens who have a real inter- 
est in the history of the state, they can be very effective in se- 
curing public support. As men of standing who are devoting 
themselves to the historical cause at a sacrifice of their own 
time and money, their real interest in historical matters is dem- 
onstrated, and their influence is felt. 

Our historical societies are usually financed, in part at least, 
through memberships. Where a historical magazine is published, 
subscription to this journal is usually the most appealing feature 
of membership. From that standpoint, improvement of the maga- 
zine is a method of increasing membership, but there are always 
those who are willing to make a larger contribution, and so sus- 
taining and patron memberships give opportunity for those who 
wish to give real financial support to be recognized as patrons of 
historical work. A membership drive before Christmas time can 
have very good results, as there are those who can be induced to 
give memberships as gifts. An appeal to present members to 
suggest names of likely candidates for membership is a helpful 
device. 

Large gifts and bequests for the society’s work in general or 
for the prosecution of a particular type of activity are not to be 
neglected. Our Society received a gift in the form of a founda- 
tion for the marking of historic sites. The income only is used to- 
ward the purchase of bronze plaques for historical markers. Funds 
for similar projects may be solicited. If the Bar Association or 
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lawyers dealing with estates can be made history conscious, they 
can do a great service to historical work by suggsting bequests 
for such purposes. Smaller gifts--books, collections of manu- 
scripts and papers, and relics and objects of museum value--are 
to be encouraged. By listing such donations in the historical 
magazine, the gift suggestion is automatically made to other 
persons having similar items to present. 

News stories that feature gifts to the society, when given a 
play in the press, are very effective. Appropriate and favorable 
publicity is to be sought. The newspapers and the radio are im- 
portant agencies, of course. The appointment of regional vice- 
presidents to represent sections of the state is helpful. Historical 
treks to different parts of the state, with the holding of meet- 
ings, the dedication of historical markers, and similar activities, 
publicize the society’s work, win friends, and demonstrate the 
society's achievements. 

We of the West have a precious heritage from our pioneers. 
In United States history the frontier is acknowledged as per- 
haps the most persistent and influential factor in shaping our 
national life. The frontier left its impress. It engendered self- 
reliance, it brought opportunity, it demanded courage, it promot- 
ed democracy, it insisted on cooperation, it developed faith and 
idealism. Theodore Roosevelt wrote in his Winning of the West. 
“A single generation passed under the hard conditions of life 
in the wilderness was enough to weld together into one people 
the representatives of these numerous and widely different 
races; . . . iheir iron surroundings made a mold” which shaped 
their lives. 

Now that usable free land is gone, the frontier shifts from 
the realm of geography to that of social and intellectual accomp- 
lishment, but here is a field of such vast proportions that no 
one has discerned its far border. Frontiers of knowledge and 
achievement, limitless and unforseen, beckon every citizen of 
the state to test the blood in his veins to prove if he be a true son 
of pioneers. We may still feel the urges that prompted Kipling’s 
Explorer : 

“Something hidden, go and find it; 

Go and look behind the ranges, 
Something lost behind the ranges, 
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Lost and waiting for you. Go! 
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Development of Aviation and 


Air Facilities in Nebraska* 


WittiaM R. MILNER 


Practically from the beginning of time man has attempted 
various ways to emulate a bird, to take wings and soar through 
the heavens with lightning speed. 

The early attempts of mankind to master the air were made 
in various crude devices of mechanical wings, in which the 
learned men of those days of old hoped to fly to the moon, the 
stars and through space, to penetrate the heavens. They studied 
the flight of birds, measured wing spreads, calculated compara- 
tive body weights and measurements, wing manipulation and fly- 
ing balance. 

Thus these scientists and inventors learned many important 
things about aerial locomotion. In a ceaseless struggle for centuries 
to achieve human flight, man did discover the basic principles of 
aviation, but utterly failed in his principal experiment to put these 
principles into practical application. But today, man is no longer 
a slave to the earth. The fight to fly has finally been won. 

The victory of man over air was accomplished by Orville and 
Wilbur Wright on December 14, 1903. Man actually flew through 
space in a heavier-than-air, power-driven craft. This was one of 
the most eventful days of our civilization. The press and public 
refused to believe the report was true. Two determined American 
youths had actually made a successful flight in a man-carrying 
airplane. This spectacular historic feat was accomplished at Kitty 
Hawk, in the state of North Carolina. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright sought not fame or wealth in 
their conquest of air. They had an unshaken belief that air travel 


*Paper read before the annual meeting of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, October 13, 1945. 
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was possible and that they could accomplish this objective. 

On December 14, 1903, Wilbur Wright actually rose from 
the ground for 3 1/2 seconds in the first flying machine in 
history to rise above the earth while carrying a human passen- 
ger. Three days later, on December 17, Orville Wright flew 120 
feet in 12 seconds. The weight of the plane and the man was 
750 pounds. 

In 1910 an air show was held by Glen H. Curtis and J. C. 
Marrs. This show was sponsored by the Aero Club and billed as 
the first air show in the west- One of your members was in 
charge of the Aero Club. His name is Gould Dietz and, in my 
opinion, he is the father of aviation in our state. So our state, 
even in those early days, showed that we were air-minded almost 
from the start of aviation. 

During the years of 1918-19, there were 11 Nebraska cities 
that had landing fields. Then in 1919, at the close of World 
War I, the United States government made a survey of our 
country for a possible airway. The airway was chosen to follow 
the old Overland Trail across our great state, the same trail 
that had been used by the pioneers over a century ago. This 
survey was accepted as the No. 1 air mail route of America; 
and Omaha, Grand Island, and North Platte were designated 
as the Nebraska ports. 

On February 22, 1921, the first night air mail was flown 
across our state by Captain Jack Knight. In 1935, our Nebraska 
Legislature created an agency known as the Nebraska Aeronau- 
tical Commission. This Commission was created to provide for 
the collection and disbursement of a fund from a tax levied on 
gasoline used in aircraft; to provide for acquiring, using, and 
disposing of aircraft and equipment; to protect the rights of 
the State of Nebraska to the air for flight; and regulate the 
use thereof; to provide for enforcement of rules and regulations 
adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. A greater 
portion of the moneys collected by this agency is used to help 
the cities and counties build airports. 

Our Nebraska Aeronautical Commission has been a great 
help to aviation in our state. The men composing this commis- 


sion are: 
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Harold Jessen Ainsworth 
Max Kier Lincoln 
Donald Mapes Norfolk 
W. W. Cook Beatrice 
Clyde Sharrar Omaha 


Secretary, Paul Kitrell 


At the start of the war in 1941, Nebraska had 55 airports. 
For national security following Pearl Harbor, there was a dras- 
tic reduction and the number dropped to 13. The restrictions have 
gradually been lifted, and on January 1, 1945, we again are on the 
up-swing and have 65 civilian airports. There are 93 counties in 
the State of Nebraska; and we in aviation hope that every county 
will have at least one landing field. During World War II, there 
were over 3 1/3 million boys and girls in our armed flying forces, 
and we believe that many of them will continue with their desire 
to fly. 

It is our opinion that all cities in Nebraska must have an 
airport inasmuch as we have 19 applications from airline compan- 
ies for feeder line service into 51 cities in our state. These air- 
ports will not only serve the flying public at these cities and the 
cummunities surrounding them, but will also render airline pass- 
enger service together with airmail service. 

The latter two items will be of particular advantage to com- 
mercial industries now located or proposing to locate in these 
communities. These feeder lines will also permit speedy shipments 
of express which is an advantage especially during periods of 
emergency. 

These 19 applications for feeder line service will service 
51 cities on the present proposed air routes. It is anticipated, in 
order that no city will be at the end of a circuit, flights will be 
flown in both directions through these cities. 

In this manner people will be able to commute between 
cities on the route in a manner identical to those cities on the 
trans-continental routes. These feeder flights will feed into 
major terminals such as Omaha and will be closely affiliated 
with the 44 trans-continental flights now serving the city of 
Omaha. By this method of transportation, the distance between 
any one of these cities and the costal cities will be materially 


shortened. 
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Since the city of Omaha is one of Nebraska’s leading air- 
port terminals, it is at the crossroads of intersecting air routes 
and is served by United Air Lines and Mid-Continent Airlines. 
United Air Lines serves the cities from New York to California 
while Mid-Continent flies from sixty miles south of the Cana- 
dian border to New Orleans. 

At present these airlines are using Douglas DC-3’s and 
Lockheed Lodestars for their flight equipment. However, it is 
planned that later four-motored planes will in the near future 
be placed into service. 

The city of Omaha, in order to remain abreast with the 
progress of aviation, is now increasing its airport facilities. The 
present runways and administration building are still able to 
handle the traffic, but due to the proposed increase, new run- 
ways and administration buildings will be required. The air- 
lines are anticipating a 300 per cent increase in air transporta- 
tion within the next year. United Air Lines have ordered Doug- 
las DC-N planes which will be used on their non-stop transcon- 
tinental flights. The use of this equipment will reduce the flying 
time between San Francisco and New York from 19 hours to 
8 1/2 hours. This will be possible due to the increased speed of 
the planes and fewer stops. 

In order for the city of Omaha to be one of these stops, 
new runways are under construction. These runways will be 
more than a mile long and will consist of twelve inches of con- 
crete. These runways will have a load bearing of 320,000 pounds 
or 160 tons. The present DC-3 fully loaded weighs only 13 tons. 

It can be readily seen that the entire State of Nebraska, 
with proper development in the smaller cities in proportion to the 
lead that Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, and North Platte have 
taken, will be adequately served by air carrier operations. How- 
ever, these cities cannot be expected to bear the brunt of the 
entire burden of making the State of Nebraska an outstanding 
aeronautical center. Assistance by the rest of the cities will also 
be required. 

The City of Lincoln now owns one of the finest airports 
in our country. Soon you will enjoy United Air Lines service 
again. The cities which are named by air feeder lines in applica- 
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tions now before the the Civil Aeronautics Board are as follows: 


Auburn Omaha Chadron West Point 
Beatrice Plattsmouth Hebron Pender 
Columbus Superior Sidney Pierce 
Fairbury York Ogallala Madison 
Falls City Alliance North Platte David City 
Fremont Scottsbluff Grand Island Seward 
Hastings Oshkosh Kearney Aurora 
Lincoln Mitchell Wayne Pawnee City 
McCook Valentine Holdrege Humboldt 
Nebraska City Ainsworth Tekemah Peru 
Norfolk Gordon Oakland Wahoo 
Ashland Wilber Crete Valley 
Louisville 


Omaha’s Municipal Airport is operated under Finance Com- 
missioner Carl W. Jensen and seven air-minded civic leaders 
who are appointed by our mayor, Charles W. Leeman. They 
are Gould Dietz, Frank Lepinski, Val Peter, Sam Reynolds, 
Lyle Remde, Jesse Schroeder, and Lawrence Youngman. It is 
their duty to set the policy of Omaha’s needs in aviation and 
present same to our city commissioners for approval. 

This, in my opinion, is a plan that all aviation-minded com- 
munities should follow. 











Arthur J. Weaver 


November 18, 1873 - October 18, 1945 


The absence of Arthur J. Weaver at the annual meeting of 
the State Historical Society in October was noted by all present. 
The news of his death the succeeding week brought the explana- 
tion of his vacant chair. 

Arthur J. Weaver belongs to the first generation of Native 
Nebraskans. He was born at Falls City, the son of Archibald J. 
and Martha Myers Weaver. His father was a judge, congress- 
man and public figure in southeast Nebraska. Arthur was train- 
ed in law at the University College of Law after graduating from 
Arts College with his first degree, 1895. He was married to 
Persa Morris of Humboldt in 1897 and two years after her de- 
cease in January, 1906, he married Maude E. Hart of White 
Pigeon, Michigan. 

Arthur Weaver maintained his home and business interest 
at Falls City throughout his entire life. He practiced law for 
eight years. Business interests and public duties encroached upon 
his time and ultimately absorbed his entire attention. He was 
attorney, 1899-1901 for Falls City, and he served Richardson 
County in the succeeding two years in a like capacity. From 
1910 to 1916 he was a member of the city council and was 
chairman of the committee responsible for much of Fall City’s 
improvements in pavement, sewage and lighting. 

As a member of the Nebraska legislature in 1899 he intro- 
duced legislation setting up the permanent facilities for state fair 
exhibitions in Lincoln and likewise an appropriation for procur- 
ing the governor’s mansion. 

During the first quarter of the century Arthur Weaver 
gave a large part of his time to the development of his agricul- 
tural interests. Apple orchards and live stock raising were pro- 
moted on a very extensive scale. His business interests included 
the Weaver and Towle Orchard Company, Falls City Wholesale 
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and Supply Company, Falls City Theatre Realty Company, 
Miles, Morehead and Weaver, Inc., and the First National Bank 
of Falls City which he served as vice-president. 

In 1920 the Nebraska Constitutional Convention chose him 
for its president. Nebraska Republicans supported him for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the Coolidge cabinet and in 1928 he was 
elected governor. As governor he became actively concerned 
with inland waterways. He was president of the Missouri River 
Navigation Association and was elected head of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. He represented these bodies before Con- 
gressional Committees and the President in efforts to secure the 
federal funds that were used on these river ways. 

In a brief notice it is scarcely possible to note the numerous 
public functions and services that Governor Weaver rendered. 
The State Historical Society was a frequent recipient. While 
he was governor the present quarters in the State Capitol were 
assigned to the Society. He was elected to the Executive Board 
in 1935 and served until his death. During the biennium 1939- 
1941 he was president of the Society. He was regular in his at- 
tendance and took an active part in discussing and reaching a 
solution to the Society’s problems. Members who attended the 
annual meetings will ever remember the fine spirit he dispensed 
along with the luscious apples from the Falls City orchards. 

Governor Weaver has left upon the state the imprint of one 
of its great pioneers. He has left his name along with that of his 
father high on the documents that mold and fashion our social 
order. The Historical Society feels that it has lost one of its 
faithful and most consistent supporters. 











Historical Activities and Publications 


The Nebraska Council of American Pioneer Trails As- 
sociation held its annual meeting January 11, at Scottsbluff. The 
chief address was delivered by Merrill J. Mattes on the topic 
“Hiram Scott.” The officers for the ensuing year are: Col. 
Warren Wood, vice-president; M. J. Mattes, seecretary and C. 
R. Barton, treasurer. 


The Nebraska Historical Society Board is anxious for the 
release of Lt. James C. Olson from his present military assign- 
ment. Army orders indicate that his release should be expected 
at any time. 


The annual meetings of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Asociation will be resumed this spring. Bloomington, Indiana 
has been selected for the 1946 meeting which will occur April 
18-20. Professor Paul Gates of Cornell University is program 
chairman for the ensuing meeting. Mrs. C. S. Paine, Secretary 
and Treasurer, will have a considerable accumulation of business 
to be transacted after two years without a meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 


The 1888 Blizzard Club met January 12 in the State Capitol 
at Lincoln for its annual session. Members present related per- 
sonal experiences in the great storm and discussed plans for 
the publication of a book of blizzard reminiscences. A consider- 
able mass of material for the projected volume is on hand and 
the raising of funds to publish it is the chief item of business 
before the club for the coming year. 

The present officers were re-elected. They are: W. H. 
O’Gara, Lincoln, president; J. E. Higgens, Rogers, first vice- 
president; Henry Behrens, Lincoln, second vice-president ; John 
D. Brady, Lincoln, secretary, and Frank Pilger, Lincoln, treasurer. 


The death, on January 25, 1946, of A. M. Brookings, Curator 
of the Hastings Museum, House of Yesterday, is a serious loss to 
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historical and museum circles. Mr. Brookings, in the past few years, 
has built up the Hastings Museum into a notable, distinctive and 
widely known, institution. His marked ability and enthusiasm 
for the work will be greatly missed. 


Agricultural History for July 1945 has an interesting article 
by Herbert Kellar, “Living Agricultural Museums.” The author 
discusses modern trends in museum organization and displays 
and develops in some detail the theme of a national agricultural 
museum. Such an institution would present almost unlimited 
possibilities in the way of attractive and informative exhibits. 
The evolution and development of grain crops, of livestock, of 
grassses, vegetables and fruit; the story of farm implements 
from the primitive stick and stone to the modern combine; the 
great industries that stem directly from agriculture--all this and 
much more might be portrayed in such a museum. 


The American Antiquarian Society in its Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting 1944, recently published, presents an important 
paper, “General Ashley and the Overland Trail”, by Donald 
McKay Frost. This scholarly article covers 150 pages, 95 pages 
of which is an appendix of letters, documents and newspaper 
extracts. It constitutes a valuable contribution to the history of 
the fur trade in the West during the decade of the 1820s. 


In the American Archivist for July, 1945, Bertha Josephson 
has an article, “How Can We Improve Our Historical Societies ?” 
In this she points out the utter lack of any provision in our 
colleges and universities for the training of historical society 
workers. In fact, there is no such thing as a trained historical 
society worker. In another portion of a stimulating paper, the 
author expresses what those who are in historical society work 
have always known but never seen put so aptly into words. 
“Working in a historical society entails more than just a know- 
ledge of history--Historical society work is not meant for those 
who are afraid to soil their hands or bend their backs. It is 
physical labor as well a mental application, and the sooner the 
historian learns this fact, the better worker he will become.” 

Colorado Magazine for November, 1945 publishes several 
articles dealing in a reminiscent vein with early history of the 
state. These include, “Early History of Bent County,” by Mary 
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Prowers Hudnall, “Jesse Summers Randall and Pioneer George- 
town,” by Helen Sidney Digerness and “Life in North Creede 
in the Early Days,” by Mrs. A- H. Majors. 


The leading article in the Jowa Journal of History ana 
Politics for October, 1945 is Jacob A. Swisher’s “Mining in 
lowa.”” A comprehensive history of mining activities in the state 
from early days to the present, the article is annotated and pre- 
sents statistical tables. Mr. Swisher is an experienced writer who 
can be depended upon to treat any subject in an interesting and 
lucid manner. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December, 1945 
has several important articles. “A Crusade for Indian Reform 
1922-1934” by Randolph C. Downes is a discussion of the Indian 
allotment system and the long struggle leading up to the en- 
actment of the Wheeler-Howard Act which abolished it. Clarence 
P. Gould in “History a Science?” points out in a penetrating 
acticle the failure of historians to establish the study of history 
as having a practical relation to life. Other papers in this issue 
are: “The Controversy Over the Admission of Oregon,” by 
Henry H. Simms, and “Senator Edmunds’ Part in the Tenure of 
Office Battle, 1886,” by Selig Adler. 


The Missouri Historical Review for October, 1945 has a 
leading article on “Missouri’s Literature Since the First World 
War,” by Minnie M. Brashear. Miss Brashear indicates a trend 
in literature when she states, “It was to be expected that the 
State that sent forth ‘the president of the little men’, would find 
a place for little men in literature.” She also emphasizes that the 
literature since the first World War has grown out of national- 
ism, Nevertheless, the trend toward regionalism has likewise 
been evident. 


A second article entitled “The Road West in 1818,” con- 
sists of the diary of Henry Vest Bingham, edited by Marie 
George Windell. A third article, by Ellen McReynolds, indicates 
the contribution of the historical society to the State Consti- 
tutional Convention 1943-44. Dorothy Dysart Flynn continues her 
well digested account of Missouri and the War. 


Admirers of the work of Frederic Remington will be 
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interested in the very complete bibliography of his magazine 
illustrations and articles, compiled by E. Douglas Allen and pub- 
lished in the New York Public Library Bulletin for December, 
1945. This listing is rich in Western themes and represents 
Remington at his best as an illustrator. It is, indeed, upon his 
sketches and paintings of Indians, frontier soldiers and cowboys, 
in various phases of their romantic and adventurous lives that 
Remington’s chief reputation as an artist rests. 


The Oregon Historical Quarterly has been publishing in 
successive issues, a check list of Oregon State Documents 1841- 
1925. This ambitious undertaking, when finished, will constitute 
a valuable aid to study in the tield of Oregon history and govern- 
ment. 


D. E. Worcester has contributed, to various historical period- 
icals, a number of articles dealing with the life and equipment of 
American Indians. One of his most interesting contributions is, 
“Spanish Horses Among the Plains Tribes”, which appeared in 
the Pacific Historical Review for December, 1945. He traces the 
spread of the use of horses among the Plains Indians through 
war and trading and theft, and shows the profound revolution in 
their mode of life brought about by this new form of transporta- 


tion. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History, for Decmber, 1945 
contains “Wisconsin’s Carroll College”, by Dorohy Ganfield 
Fowler. This is a history of the pioneer college of the state. 
Lillian Krueger has an article “Motherhood on the Wisconsin 
Frontier” which gathers some interesting social pioneer history. 
W. B. Faherty tells the story of the Sacred Heart College of 
Prairie du Chien, 1880-1888 and Henry S. Lucas has edited 
documents on the “Journey of an Immigrant Family from the 
Netherlands to Milwaukee in 1854.” 











Book Notes 


Fighting Liberal. By George W. Norris. (The McMillan Com- 
pany, 1945. 428 pages. $3.50.) 


Fighting Liberal is the autobiography of the late Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. and it possesses both the merits 
and defects frequently encountered in autobiographies. The fact 
that the author does not have to search beyond his private pa- 
pers, his memories, and his conscience for his material facili- 
tates both factual treatment and interpretation. There is, how- 
ever, an ever present, though unconcious tendency, toward sub- 
jectivity and self-justification. 

The rise of George W. Norris from obscurity to fame is 
so completely in the American tradition that the story of the 
first half of his life might well have been written by Horatio 
Alger. The boy was born on a farm, the son of poor but honest 
Scotch-Irish, Pennsylvania-Dutch parents who, motivated by the 
pioneering instinct, had moved westward from New York State 
in the 1940’s. At the age of four, young George was orphaned 
by the tragic death of his father, and the responsibility for his 
rearing fell to his strong-willed, hard-working, patient, self-sac- 
rificing, widowed mother. He worked long hours on the farm, 
won spelling matches in the rural schools and debates in high 
school and college. He worked his way through Baldwin and 
Valparaiso Universities by teaching country school between col- 
lege terms. Upon graduation he, like his parents, journeyed 
westward to find a new home. He first tried his fortune in what 
was then Washington territory where he taught school for one 
year, before retreating as far east as Nebraska to begin the 
practice of law and to launch himself upon a long and successful 
political career. The story throughout is that of the poor boy 
who achieved success by reason of his unwavering devotion to the 
pioneer virtues of honesty, thrift, industry, and courage, with, 
of course, the aid and encouragement of his mother. 
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Fighting Liberal is an important book, not because it tells 
a success story, but because it deals with the life of a man who 
spent nearly fifty years in public office, forty of them being 
spent in Congress. During this forty-year period, ten of which 
were spent in the House of Representatives, and thirty in the 
Senate, Norris played an important part in almost every major 
battle fought in the congressional arena. He figured prominently 
in the revolt against the “tyranny” of Speaker Cannon in the 
House of Representatives; in the opposition to the seating of 
Senators Newberry and Vare, because of the alleged irregular- 
ities in their respective elections; in the opposition to the arm- 
ing of merchant ships in 1917, the declaration of war soon there- 
after, and to the establishment of the League of Nations follow- 
ing the war. He was active in the investigation and expose ot 
the Teapot Dome scandals. By his personal leadership and deter- 
mination, he was largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the inauguration of the rural elec- 
trification program, the creation of a Unicameral Legislature 
in Nebraska, and the adoption of the “Lame Duck” amendment 
to the federal constitution. He ably supported President Roose- 
velt, not only in many matters of domestic policy, but also in 
the adoption of lend-lease and other measures designed to insure 
the defeat of the axis powers in World War II. 

The title Fighting Liberal suggests an emphasis upon Sena- 
tor Norris’ political philosophy, but the book contains surprising- 
ly little philosophy, at least of the abstract or “pure” variety. 
Instead, we find a simple statement of the author’s purposes and 
motives in the political controversies in which he participated. 
Generally speaking, his activities appear to have been grounded 
in a devotion to truth and fair play, and a warm-hearted sympathy 
for his fellow human beings, particularly the less fortunate 
among them. One may quarrel, of course, with his interpreta- 
tion of events, and with the application of his guiding principles 
in particular circumstances. 

The term “liberal” is, of course, a controversial one, and 
persons of widely divergent principles may cloak themselves in 
it. Probably few publicists, however, would care to dispute 
Senator Norris’ right to designate himself as a liberal, at least 
during the last two decades of his life. Some might ask, however, 
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at what point his liberalism began, since by his own confession 
he was a wholly uncritical party man in his early years in Con- 
gress. Others might ask if his internationalism in World War II 
was liberal, whether his isolation before and after World War I 
could be so labeled. Finally, it may be asked, if his espousal of a 
proposed federal law abolishing poll tax requirements for voting 
in the South was liberal, what of his opposition to a federal 
anti-lynching law? 

To call attention to these apparent inconsistencies--, which 
may, of course, be more apparent than real--, is not to question 
the integrity of Senator Norris, or his sincerity in following 
what he deemed to be the liberal and statesmanlike course. It 
is merely to call attention to the dliemma of man when he seeks 
to apply universal principles to immediate and concrete political 
situations--situations that are fraught with prejudice and emo- 
tion, and in which the very facts are in dispute, not to mention 
the interpretation of those facts, or the solutions to the problems 
they present. 

Roger V. Shumate 


John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier 1754-1775. By 
John Richard Alden. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1944. xii + 384 pp. $4.00) 


This fifteenth volume of the University of Michigan Publi- 
cations in history and political science is a scholarly work. The 
author, a member of the Department of History at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, was awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Prize 
for the best research publication in the field of American his- 
tory during the past biennium. 

The Southern Colonial frontier from the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War to the Revolution has received much less 
attention from historians than has the Northern frontier. The 
war with the French was chiefly on the northern border and in- 
volved the northern tribes. The southern tribes were equally 
important and more numerous. The French were weaker on the 
south but keeping the well organized southern tribes out of the 
struggle was a great boon to the colonies. 

John Stuart, as the first Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
the Southern District, was appointed during the war, and he 
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continued in that service for eighteen years. 

His family dwelt at Inverness, Scotland. He ventured as a 
merchant in Spain and was clerk on the famous Centurion when 
it captured the Manila Galleon with a £500,000 cargo. This for- 
tunate voyage set up his estate and brought him wider attention 

Stuart entered the mercantile business in Charleston, South 
Carolina in 1748, but his firm of Stuart and Reid bankrupted in 
six years. This prompted him to seek public service for which 
he was admirably equipped. As a director of Indian policies be- 
tween the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and arbiter of Florida 
troubles he had a busy and responsible career. 

The relation of the superintendent to the other British and 
Colonial officials was not well defined. Indian character and 
weaknesses suggested regulations and restrictions upon trade 
that were impossible to enforce. Stuart’s experiences with Creeks 
and Cherokees indicates that Indian-White relations throughout 
the next century followed a pattern that changed but little. 

The work fills an important gap in early frontier history. It 
sketches a concise history of the southern tribes, clarifies the 
position of the British superintendent of Indian Affairs, portrays 
the complicated English-Indian-French relations on the southern 
border. This well documented study abundantly deserves the 
distinction it has received. 

J. L. Sellers 


Fifty Years of Yesterdays. By A. B. Wood (Courier Press, Ger- 
ing, Nebraska 1945. 204 pages. $2 50) 


Fifty Years of Yesterdays, by A. B. Wood, publisher of the 
Gering Courier and the Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald, was re- 
leased to the public in November 1945. The book is just what the 
title suggests, a recounting of personal and public events during 
fifty years as a citizen of the North Platte Valley. The author 
explains that “the personal element could not be kept out of it.” 
ut it is this personal element that makes this account more ex- 
citing reading and more valuable as a correct record. As an edi- 
tor during all the period of building a community from the pio- 
neer stage to one of the most thriving and productive sections of 
the mid-west. Mr Wood had a rare and unusual opportunity to 
see at first hand and to be a part of all this remarkable growth. 
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And never again in these United States will the pioneer condi- 
tions, as experienced by the author during his fifty years of 
journalism be duplicated. This fact alone makes the reading of 
this extremely well compiled story more valuable. The publishers 
state that this book is the first and only volume written to cover 
the period of progress in the North Platte Valley. 

As a newspaper publisher, Mr. Wood became a natural 
compiler of history. As a citizen of the Valley he trained his 
mind to investigate and understand and remember the initial rea- 
sons for important developments and changes in his community. 
He was “on the inside” of all the important actions, good or bad, 
of his region. He knew about contemplated changes. The fights 
for railroad building; the first churches; the struggle between 
newspapers; law enforcement--all these and more are freely 
Ciscussed in a candid, intimate tone which will be enjoyed by 
the lover of history as more entertaining than a work of fiction. 

The lawless period in western Nebraska was at its height 
when Mr. Wood was first a resident of the Valley. He was to 
know personally the men and women who had a part in the 
establishment of law and order. Many of these incidents are 
recorded in Fifty Years of Yesterdays. 

Mr. Wood finished writing his manuscript only a short 
time before his death, which occurred May 7, 1945. His family at 
the Gering Courier office published the work in November. The 
foreword was written by Chief Justice Robert G. Simmons, a 
personal friend of the author. 

For many years A. B. Wood was a valuable member of the 
State Historical Society Board and at one period its president. 
His advice and interest was always constructive and typical of 
a well informed man. 

Nebraska Historical Society Martha M. Turner 


Trail to California: The Overland Journal of Vincent Geiger and 
Wakeman Bryarly. Edited by David M. Potter. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1945. 266 pages. $3.50.) 


This journal is a notable addition to the growing list of 
overlands. It is one of some fifty manuscript journals in the 
William of Western Americana in 


Robertson Coe Collection 
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Yale University Library. The diarists, Geiger and Bryarly, were 
members of the Charlestown, Virginia Company which, with 
seventy-five members, set out for the California gold fields 
early in 1849. 

The first part of the journal, covering the journey from St. 
Joseph to what is now Wyoming, was kept by Vincent Geiger: 
the latter part by Wakeman Bryarly who was surgeon for the 
company. The route followed by this band of gold seekers was 
the old familiar one of the Oregon Trail as far as Fort Hall. 
Famous landmarks along the trail are described, as in so many 
of the overland diaries--Fort Kearny, Court House Rock, Chim- 
ney Rock, Scotts Bluff, Independence Rock, Fort Laramie and 
other points farther west. 


This journal is rather above the average in quality of writ- 
ing and in interest. Entries are reasonably full and present a 
clear picture of life along the trail with its hardships, discourage- 
ments and tragedies. In the Gold Rush migration there was al- 
ways the sense of haste, of urgency; the desire to reach the 
diggings as quickly as possible regardless of the cost. So, the 
mules and oxen were driven without mercy and thousands died 
along the trail, victims of overwork and lack of sufficient feed 
and water. Death took a tragic toll too, among the gold seekers. 
Cholera raged that year along the overland trails and struck down 
strong men without warning. But nothing could stop the rush 
to gain a share of the magical yellow dust. 


The most valuable feature of this book is, perhaps, the 
very full, informative and scholarly introduction and footnotes 
which Professor Potter has supplied. It constitutes an example 
of excellent editing and adds immeasurably to the interest and 
value of the Geiger-Bryarly journal. An appendix with the 
text of the constitution of the Charlestown, Virginia Mining 
Company, a well selected bibliography and an adequate index are 
other features of this work to be noted. 


Nebraska Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 








Out of Nebraska’s Past 


BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS 


Eighty-odd years ago prodigious crops were being grown 
on Nebraska’s virgin soil. That is, if we are to credit the reports 
in local newspapers, some of which have a slight flavor of tall 
tales. 


From the Nebraska City News December 4, 1858 


Another big crop of corn is reported by Mr. Houtching on 
the Little Nemaha, fifteen miles from this city. He cribbed over 
3200 bushels from forty acres broke last fall. On the same ground 


he raised pumpkins enough to fill a meeting house. 


From the Nebraska City News March 23, 1861 

The corn crop of northern Nebraska, Dakota, Dixon and 
Cedar Counties was very large. The estimate is over 130,000 
bushel surplus on 200 improved farms. Average yield, 60 bushels 
te the acre, some running as high as 140 bushels. 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser July 29, 1858 
R. W. Nosler of this vicinity has left at the Advertiser office 
a stalk of corn of the present year’s growth, measuring 12 feet 
10 inches. 
From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser August 12, 1858 
Mr. J. W. Swan residing near London, this county, left at 
our office a bundle of millet, measuring 7 feet 5 inches in length, 


the heads alone measuring 11 inches. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian June 30, 1860 (Quoted from the 
Brownville Nebraska Advertiser) 
3ottom prairie grass from the farm of Mr. L. Zook near 
this city measures 17 feet 4 inches in length. This may sound 
tishy to those not acquainted with the productiveness of Ne- 
braska soil, but we have the “documents’’--the grass itself. 
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In the early days of Nebraska agriculture, experiments in 
growing tobacco and even cotton were made, with results in 
some cases, that engendered undue optimism. Hemp was an- 
other crop grown in territorial days. 


From the Nebraska City News November 27, 1858 


Dr. Glover of DeSoto planted a small plot of ground in 
tobacco and raised several hundred pounds. He thinks both soil 
and climate well adapted to its culture, 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser December 1, 1859 


Mr. Theodore Hill brought in a specimen of tobacco grown 
in this county by Benedict McAtee. It is of very superior quality 
and averaged a yield of 1000 pounds per acre. This tobacco is 
worth six dollars per 100 pounds and pays better than corn. 
Mr. McAtee will plant a larger crop next year. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian November 3, 1860. 


E. P. Brewster left at the Nebraskian office, a few stalks of 
cotton grown in his garden at Florence. The stalks are about two 
and a half feet high and bear from four to six pods each, mostly 
matured. The seed was obtained from the patent office and 
planted about May 15. Cotton can be grown successfully 41 


degrees north. 
From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser May 5, 1859 


Nebraska afrmers, who have at their command such highly 
pruductive soil, should not fail to inform themselves as to var- 
ious crops to raise. Hemp is raised with no more labor than 
wheat, oats, rye or barley. The average crop is one ton from two 
acres and brings $80 per ton at this point, leaving a net profit 
of $60 per ton. 


From the Nebraska City News April 20, 1861 


Between forty and fifty tons of hemp, dressed and ready 
for shipment was delivered in this city last week. It was grown 
in Pawnee County. 
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ANYONE Know Tuts IMPLEMENT? 

From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser June 6, 1856 

Corn Planter Advertisement 

Wakefield’s hand corn planter. This labor saving implement 
is important to the farmers of the West. It is adapted to plant- 
ing on rough, uneven ground. It is carried and used like a walking 
stick or cane. It is simple, cheap, accurate and dependable. 

Western Corn Planter’s Company, St. Louis, Missouri. T. 
Smith, Agent. 


REMEMBER THE CoRN Husk MATTRESS? 
From the Nemaha City Nebraska Herald February 23, 1861 


WantTepb--One thousand pounds of corn husks, for which we 
will pay in furniture at the rate of $2 per 100 pounds. Chambers 
and Noyes, Nemaha City, N. T. 


WHEN Bic GAME ROAMED NEBRASKA PRAIRIES 


Early settlers found game plentiful and varied. Although 
much of the hunting carried on was for food and not primarily 
for sport, yet there was prodigal slaughter and waste of wild life. 
The really big game was, of course, the buffalo. And since his 
range was a considerable distance from the fringe of settlements 
along the Missouri, to go on a buffalo hunt was something of an 
event. Local newspapers of the time carried many items of hunt- 
ing interest and a few characteristic examples have been selected. 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser November 15, 1856. 

The sportsmen here are having a fine time hunting deer, 
turkeys and prairie chickens, The latter are very abundant and in 
some places really destructive to crops. 


From the Wood River Center Huntsman’s Echo August 2, 1860 
Thousands of buffalo are in the vicinity and large quantities 
of fine game are being wilfully destroyed, leaving the slaughtered 
carcasses thickly scattered along the road across the river. Mr. 
Moorland, at Kearney City, has taken some twenty calves which 
he is raising. 
From the Wood River Center Huntsman’s Echo October 26, 1860 
Game to be had in this vicinity includes, elk, buffalo, wolves, 
beaver, otter, badger, ducks, geese and cranes. 
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From the Nemaha City Nebraska Herald October 25, 1860 

Messrs. Johnson Hoover, John Mow, John Ault and Allen 
Bozarth who for the last two weeks have been on a buffalo hunt, 
returned safe and sound on Tuesday, bringing with them a wagon 
bed full of buffalo beef. 

From the Daily Nebraska City News, December 13, 1864. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton shot yesterday, about one mile west 
of town,-- with a medium sized Smith and Wesson revolver--a 
full sized buffalo cow. According to the sportsmen’s scale of 
counting, the buffalo scores 1000 points. Our city sportsmen 
will have to try again. Mr. Morton has “taken the rag off the 
bush.” 

From the Nebraska City News August 5, 1868 

About one hundred of our citizens, accompanied by their 
wives, sisters, mothers and sweethearts, left the city for a big 
hunt in the western part of the country. 


Foop In PLENTY 


Early settlers on the Nebraska Coast apparently knew no 
lack of food, either of the solid variety or the liquid and other 
frothy accompaniments and trimmings. 


From the Bellevue Gazette July 9, 1857 

Beef! Pork! Sheep! Ho! all ye hungry starving souls 
that feed upon the wind, stop inflating yourselves with gas and 
regale your appetities with something solid and substantial. 
Call upon Messrs. Griffith and Butterfield and satisfy your 
souls with the fatness of oxen and bullocks and lambs. They 
have now and keep constantly on hand, a choice selection of 
meat. 


From the Browville Nebraska Advertiser May 28, 1857 

The Eldorado Restaurant, R. Q. Berger, proprietor. Cigars, 
oysters and sardines, fruits, confections and nuts, the finest 
liquors for any purpose desired, medicinal or otherwise. Every- 
thing to tickle the appetite of the Epicurean always on hand 
and served in good style at reasonable rates. 
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From the Nebraska City News June 6, 1859 


The People’s Garden—F. W. Hattendorf has opened his 
House and Garden situated between Laramie and California 
and 7th and 8th Streets, Nebraska City, N. T. Ice cream, 
lemonade, soda water, lager beer. Meals day or night, shortest 
notice. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian August 11, 1860 

In market—New potatoes, green corn, tomatoes, beets, 
onions, beans, cucumbers, melons, native plums and _ grapes. 
Also, fine prairie chickens. 

Lacey and McCormick, Omaha, last week received over 
eighty tons of provisions and groceries by the Steamer Omaha. 


From the Omaha Arrow July 28, 1857 

There is the greatest profusion of wild fruits in this 
Territory that we have ever seen in any country. Plums, 
grapes, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, cher- 
ries, haws and blackberries, besides many other minor varieties 
may be found in almost every locality and exceedingly fine 
and large. 


PRAIRIES ON FIRE 
From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser October 18, 1856 
Fire, starting from the Indian settlements, swept across 
the prairies towards the Missouri River, leaping water courses, 
sweeping everything in its course. Much damage is the result. 
The hay crop was consumed and homes barely saved. The 
loss of pasture is a most distressing part. 


From the Falls City Broad Axe October 29, 1861 

Our citizens were kept busy desperately fighting fire until 
after midnight. Had it kept on its path five minutes longer 
there would not have been a vestige of our town left but ashes. 

Some editors apparently saw only the undeniable beauty 
and grandeur of the prairie fire with no thought for the havoc 
wrought. The following item is from the Nebraska City News 
December 4, 1858: 
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One of the finest spectacles we have ever witnessed is a 
prairie on fire. Now visible every evening upon all sides of 
us, north, south, east and west, the lambent flames are licking 
up the prairie grass and causing the heavens to be all aglow 
with their reflected brilliancy. The sight is indeed a fine one 
and we love to gaze at it for hours at a time. It is one of 
the most beautiful objects in Nature. 


From the Omaha Arrow November 3, 1854 

After journeying over a rather hard road to travel, night 
overtook us upon the prairies a short distance to the northward 
of our destination—Nebraska City. Far away upon the lea 
the fire king was holding his bacchanals upon the luxuriant 
grass, at times in his exultation leaping heavenward and wildly 
rushing through the darkened lea like some spirit from the 
infernal regions; then, as the wind lulled, change into a fiery 
rampart, stretching for miles away in the darkness. Far away, 
down toward the Kansas line other fires illuminated the hori- 
zon, and again upon the Missouri bottoms, off on the wind- 
ward, other fires arose until the surrounding scenery presented 
a degree of beauty which partook more of the ideal than the 
real world. 


News From OMAHA IN 1857 


Correspondence of the New York Daily Times 
Omaha, Nebraska Territory, May 29, 1857. 


The mania for land speculation and town shares is now at 
its height, and while you are trembling with apprehension for a 
disastrous result, we are rushing on regardless of any future ex- 
cept such as shall yield its thousands of per cent upon our hope- 
ful investments. 

Nebraska, though rich in her agricultural elements, is poor 
in the actual products of her soil; and though honest farm labor 
would be abundantly profitable, yet almost every one seems to 
leave agriculture and take to the manufacture of fancy towns and 
embryo cities, believing that every “claim” can be staked and 
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platted and its many corner lots made into sudden fortunes. The 
consequence is, provisions of every sort are high and have to be 
imported, while City Scrip is a drug in the market and can be 
disposed of only by exportation. The plateau upon which lies 
Omaha is seven miles long, yet it is all laid out into town lots, 
commencing with South Omaha and continuing on through the 
several distinctions of Omaha City, Scrip Town, Saratoga and 
Florence, and the holder of each lot enjoys the prospective for- 
tune which the future imaginative population of several hundred 
thousand will be sure to yield. 

But the prospects of Omaha never were brighter to one 
whose anticipations have not been of the very brilliant order. Here 
will grow up steadily and naturally, a city of importance, but of 
what population and in what time, the development of the country 
about it alone will determine. Building of every description goes 
on as rapidly as the supply of material will permit, and it is safe 
to say that Omaha will double her importance this summer. Lots 
are held at $75 per foot and claims within five miles of the city, 
in cases where Government title is obtained, cannot be bought for 
less than $10 to $15 per acre. Emigration, chiefly from the East, 
is coming in rapidly and prices are advancing. This emigration is 
good in character, it coming chiefly from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Michigan. Those who have come this season have 
come more to settle and improve the country, than to speculate 
out of and prove a curse to it. For the former there is an abun- 
dance of room and then honest, faithful labor will bring abundant 


reward. 
We are living without laws, for the last act of the memorable 


Legislature of last winter was to abolish all law. Hence, our only 
present appeal is to the claim clubs, which happily are not much 


resorted to, we being generally an order-loving people. 

Trains from California, Oregon and Utah are now leaving 
here almost daily for their weary, lengthy journey. How much of 
suffering and toil, of privation and death, will they see ere they 


reach their destination! 

















YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Che State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 


long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 


citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Keports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Slreldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


























Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering the develop- 
ment of the state from prehistoric to modern times — her his- 
tory and folklore, science and industries, culture and achieve- 
ments, together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 
scenic attractions and historic sites. 





Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Published by The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 
424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 








Society Publications, Vol. XXI 


In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 
with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 


Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 
Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory is condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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